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Chronicle 


Home News.—On the evening of August 22, Gov- 
ernor Smith was formally notified in Albany of his 
nomination for the Presidency by the Democratic party. 

“ Government should be constructive, not 


Governor : } ‘ 
Smith’s destructive; progressive, not reaction- 
Acceptance ary,” said the Governor in one of the 


opening paragraphs of his acceptance speech, and he 
expressed his faith in the ability of the people to under- 
stand the problems of government when presented by 
honest officers, and to secure proper legislation to deal 
with them. He then proceeded to deal with the Republican 
claim of national prosperity which, he contended, “ was a 
myth.” There was no prosperity when 4,000,000 men 
were out of work, and when the major part of the 
country’s income was in the hands of a negligibly small 
percentage of the population. As for the tariff, he 
hoped to take it out of the realm of politics, through 
the non-political, quasi-judicial, fact-finding commission, 
recommended by Wilson. The Administration’s policy in 
Latin America and especially in Nicaragua was denounced. 
No agreements would be entered into, except as approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. The platform’s policy 
of non-interference “in the purely internal affairs of 
Latin America” was reaffirmed, and the Governor 
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“ specifically pledged ” himself “to follow this declaration 
with regard to Mexico.”” Outlawry of war as attempted 
by the Administration had been neither sincere nor suc- 
cessful, and he pledged himself to “ make the outlawry 
of war effective” through methods of “ conciliation, con- 
ference, arbitration and judicial determination.” The 
Governor next discussed Prohibition, and a summary of 
this important part of his speech will be found on the 
editorial page. On the question of farm relief, the Gover- 
nor pointed out that after eight years the Republican 
party had done nothing to solve it, although the condi- 
tion of the farmer was growing steadily worse. Agricul- 
ture was not an isolated occupation, but one with which 
the prosperity of the country at large was connected. 
He proposed to call immediately a group of farmers, 
economists, financiers and business men, irrespective of 
party, to find a remedy and incorporate it in legislation. 
Flood control and the development of commercial water 
ways should be promoted along the lines proposed ii: the 
Reid-Jones bill. “ The dishonest and unpatriotic propa- 
ganda” of the power trusts was condemned. Sources 
of power owned by the Federal Government or the States 
should never be exploited by private interests, but con- 
trolled for public benefit. He proposed a Colorado River 
Authority, the development of Muscle Shoals, and care- 
ful conservation of the remaining “ public natural re- 
sources.” In a lengthy discussion of labor the Governor 
reaffirmed the right of collective bargaining, and the right 
to organize, and he characterized the grave abuses of 
the injunction in labor disputes as a “ reminder of invol- 
untary servitude.” A kind but vague word was spoken 
for infancy, maternity and childhood legislation. The 
platform declaration on immigration was reaffirmed, but 
existing legislation should be changed to prevent separa- 
tion of families, and the 1890 census-basis discontinued. 
The address concluded with a promise to discuss all prob- 
lems frankly and freely, and with a dedication of himself 
to the public service. 

On August 18, Senator Curtis was formally notified of 
his nomination for the Vice Presidency. In his speech 
of acceptance he reaffirmed the Republican platform, and 
the principles contained in Mr. Hoover's 





Politics : ; ae 
and speech, embodying, he said, the policies 
Diplomacy of President Coolidge. On August 


19, Mr. Hoover spoke at Albuquerque, New Mexico and on 
August 21 in his “ home town,’’ West Branch, Iowa. 
On August 21, President Coolidge accepted Mr. Hoover’s 
resignation as Secretary of Commerce, and appointed Mr. 
William F. Whiting, of Massachusetts, as his succssor. 
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Dr. Work had been succeeded in the preceding week as 
Secretary of the Interior by Mr. Roy O. West, of IlIli- 
nois. Colonel George Harvey, journalist and diplomat, 
died on August 20. Known as “the man who discovered 
Wilson,” he later joined the opposition and under Presi- 
dent Harding was Ambassador to Great Britain. 





Albania.—It was officially announced that the 
Assembly would proclaim Ahmed Zogu “ King of Al- 
bania.”” on August 25. The Republic thus passed out of 
King existence. The ruler is to be known as 
Scanderbeg Scanderbeg III. The first king of that 
a name is revered by the Albanians as the 
deliverer of his people from Turkish tyranny. Demonstra- 
tions held in all parts of the country would seem to give 
the change of government the approval of popular 
acclaim. 


Australia.—Pilgrims to the Twenty-ninth Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress to be held at Sydney, Sep- 
tember 6 to 9, departed from many countries of Europe 


Delegates te as well as from the Americas. Cardinal 


Eucharistic Cerretti, the Papal Legate, boarded the 
Congress British liner Orama when it touched 
at Naples. With the Cardinal Legate was a large suite, 


including Msgr. Caccia-Dominioni, who carried a gold 
chalice presented to the Sydney cathedral by the Pope. 
The Irish representatives of the Hierarchy and some of 
the English pilgrims also sailed on the Orama. Cardi- 
nal Dubois, of Paris, sailed earlier, as did Bishop Irastorza, 
of Orihuela, who represented both the Hierarchy and 
Government of Spain. Lay and clerical delegates have 
gone from Belgium, Poland, Germany, etc. One native 
Chinese Bishop, at least, is to be present at the Congress, 
as is also the first and only native Japanese Bishop, Dr. 
Hayasaka. Many pilgrims from the United States and 
Canada have gone by the European route. The main 
Canadian group left Vancouver in early August. A large 
number of Bishops, clergy and layfolk from various 
parts of the United States sailed from San Francisco 
during the first half of last month. Adequate prepara- 
tions for the reception of the pilgrims have been made by 
the local committees of the Congress. The broadcasting 
arrangements on the radio of the ceremonies and addresses 
have been reported as elaborate. “Short wave”’ trans- 
mission has been promised for distant listeners. Special 
care has been taken to provide a clerical adviser for the 
broadcasters so that the events may be reported accurately. 
The addresses will be on the general theme chosen by 
his Holiness, namely, “The Eucharist and Our Lady.” 


Bulgariaw—As a consequence of the joint note of 
the British and French Ministers at Sofia to Athanase 
Bouroff, Bulgarian Foreign Minister, concerning recent 
bandit outrages in Macedonia, M. Bour- 
off announced on August 20 his resigna- 
tion from the Government. This was 
followed by the resignation. on August 21 of War 
Minister Ivan Voikoff as a result of the charges by some 
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of his colleagues that he was connected with the Mace- 
donian revolutionary movement, and the plot that resulted 
in the assassination on July 7, of General Alexander 
Protogeroff, the Macedonian leader. A majority of 
Parliament protested against M. Voikoff’s resignation. A 
statement had been issued on July 20, by Ivan Michailoff, 
executive head of the Interior Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization (Jmro), that the murder of Protogeroff 
was an “execution” formally ordered as a punishment 
for Protogeroff’s supposed complicity in the murder of 
Todor Alexandroff on August 31, 1924. Michailoff as- 
sumed full responsibility for the “ execution.” 


China.—There was trouble brewing in Mongolia, ac- 
cording to press dispatches to the New York Times. The 
Inner Mongolia Independent Government’s aim to secede 
from China and to join the Outer Mon- 
golia Soviet Republic assumed interna- 
tional importance with a raid of Red 
Mongolian cavalry on the Chinese Eastern Railway near 
Khailar in Western Munchum. There were rumors of a 
declaration of war when the attackers captured Barim 
and killed several Chinese soldiers. Two Manchurian 
brigades were ordered to join the march against the Red 
invaders. The significance of the movement lay in the 
prospect that the success of the Inner Mongolian upris- 
ing, backed by the Soviet Upper Mongolian forces, would 
take in a large area of Northwestern Manchuria.—The 
Associated Press reported that there were fears that Msgr. 
Froewis, Prefect Apostolic of the Catholic Mission at 
Sin Yang Chow, in Southeast Honan Province, died 
after torture by brigands who had captured him. The 
Monsignor, an Austrian, was sixty-four years old. 


Mongolia 


Ecuador.—Word was received of the recognition by 
the United States of the present Government under Presi- 


dent Ayora. This official act of Washington was based 
United on the report of Prof. E. W. Kammerer, 
States the American economist. His statement 
Recognition of the actual financial and economic 


status of the country was said to be satisfactory to the 
American Government. Recent decrees of President 
Ayora on the monetary situation, tariff, customs, and for- 
eign affairs seemed to have furnished the required assur- 
ance of orderly government. A revolutionary plot to 
prevent the meeting of Congress was recently frustrated. 
It was headed by Liberal leaders among whom was Dr. 
Jose Ayora, a noted lawyer and brother of the President. 


France.—Prefacing his announcement with a warn- 
ing that the work of the past years in Government 
economy might easily be undone by any abatement of 
vigilance, the Premier made public his 
preliminary plans for the budget of the 
ensuing year. To avoid any additional 
burden on the taxpayers, he declared that it was his aim 
to base expenditures on the figure of taxes received during 
the fiscal year just ended. “Energetic compression of 
expenditures ”’ in the administrative departments would be 
needed to meet the unusual demands placed upon the treas- 
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ury. Increase in war pensions, and in the salaries of 
Government employes, completion of the ships and sub- 
marines at present under construction, reorganization of 
the army on the basis of a reduced term of service, and 
additional appropriations for naval aviation, as well as 
reduction of the internal debt of the nation, called for 
allowances that would demand drastic retrenchment in 
other departments. ; 

The program attending the signing of the treaty fo 
the outlawry of war included, besides the welcoming of 
the plenipotentiaries, a dinner tendered by Secretary of 
State Kellogg on August 26, a reception 
and dinner for the signers and the diplo- 
matic corps at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on August 27, the day of the signing, and two 
receptions on the following day, one at the summer resi- 
dence of President Doumergue and the other at the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris. Secretary Kellogg was welcomed 
at Havre on August 24, and proceeded to the American 
Embassy at Paris. In the signing of the treaty, it was 
decided to follow the alphabetical order determined by the 
French names of the signatory Powers. 

A small group of Breton autonomists, accustomed to 
meet annually at Chateaulin to agitate for the inde- 
pendence of their region, were forbidden by the Govern- 
ment to hold their usual meeting this 
year. When the delegates assembled, 
they were dispersed by the police. 
Infantry maneuvers in the Department of Haute Savoie, 
close to the Italian border, were criticized in some sec- 
tions of the foreign press as a military threat against 
Italy. Army officials stated that there was ample precedent 
for the practice from other nations, and deprecated any 
adverse interpretation of the custom. 


Treaty 
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Greece.—The Parliamentary elections on August 
19, resulted in a sweeping victory for Premier Venizelos. 
The Royalists were entirely defeated, the Government 

getting 228 of the 250 seats. The suc- 


—— cess of the Premier far exceeded the 
hopes of even his most zealous sup- 
porters. Of his strong opponents only two, Kafandaris 


and Tsaldaris, succeded in winning in their own constitu- 
encies. Immense majorities for Venizelos were rolled up 
in Athens, the Piraeus, Crete, and even in former Royal- 
ist strongholds. Among those defeated was General 
Metaxas, former Minister of Communications. Among 
those elected is Foreign Minister Karaponas. General 
Pangalos, former Dictator and political enemy of Veni- 
zelos, recently released from prison by the Premier who 
believed that he had been denied his Constitutional rights, 
proved a pitiful figure in the voting, getting only a few 
hundred tallies. No Communists were returned. Election 
disorders were comparitively rare. The chief interna- 
tional reaction to the election was the pleasure manifested 
in Belgrade, the Jugoslavians interpreting Venizelos’ 
victory as a blow to Italian influence, since they believe 
him pro-French, and as forestalling closer friendship be- 
tween Greece and Jugoslavia. The day following the 
elections the death was announced of Stephen Skouloukis, 
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Premier and Foreign Minister, 1915-1916, during which 
he was a protagonist of Grecian neutrality. 


Ireland.—August was a gala season for Dublin. The 
traditional Royal Dublin Society’s Horse Show attracted 
more attention and drew more visitors, not only from 
Ireland but from abroad, than ever be- 
fore. This annual week of festivities 
was followed this year by the two weeks 
of Aonach Tailteann. These games are a revival of 
an ancient Irish custom which goes back to the earliest 
historic times, at least. They were last held in 1924, but 
were not supported by those of Republican sympathies, 
including the Gaelic Athietic Association, the most impor- 
tant of the athletic groups. All parties, however, have 
cooperated in the present celebrations. The Tailteann 
games are not limited to athletic contests, though these, 
especially strictly Gaelic sports, arouse a more lively 
interest. Nine nations sent teams to participate in the 
games. Competitions were held, as integral parts of the 
games, in the various useful and fine arts, music, litera- 
ture, drama, dancing, sculpture, painting, etc., in all of 
which departments trophies and awards were presented. 
Art and industrial exhibitions and many civic functions 
were arranged in connection with the games. 


Tailteann 
Games 


Japan—The Nanking-Tokio tension eased some- 
what and it was understood that the Japanese Foreign 
Office intimated a willingness on the part of the Nation- 
alists to withdraw their notice of treaty 
abrogation and to proceed to revision of 
the treaty. Consul General Yada, in a 
conference with press representatives, stated that the 
recent friction had been needlessly magnified and that 
China was ready to agree on essentials. 

Meanwhile, internal affairs commanded the Govern- 
ment’s attention, and interest centered especially on the 
initial meeting of the new political party formed by 
Takyiro Tokonami. Though early re- 
ports indicate that nineteen former mem- 
bers of the Minseito (Government Op- 
position) and two from the Liberal camp had seceded to 
join Tokonami, only twelve were present at the first 
meeting. These, however, were sufficient.to raise a 
probability that the new group will detach a sufficient 
number of members from the Government Opposition 
to make the Government’s Parliamentary policies se- 
cure against the Opposition and Independents combined. 
Rumor stated that the reward of Mr. Tokonami would 
be resignation of Baron Tanaka as Prime Minister in his 
favor when the National Diet reassembles. 


Chinese 
Relations 


Internal 
Affairs 


Jugoslavia—The Croatian Peasants’ party appealed 
to the Inter-Parliamentary Union for recognition of the 
division in the National Assembly of Jugoslavia. The 
right of deputies of the Government 
parties to speak for the whole country 
was denied. Croatian demands for 
autonomy were reported as increasing. Complaint was 
made against Serbia chiefly on the ground of inequality 
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as to representation, taxation, and participation in the 
Government. The Union rejected the appeal. 

Mexico.—On August 18, announcement was made 
that Emilio Portes Gil, Governor of Tamaulipas, had 
been appointed Secretary of the Interior and subsequently 
that Dr. José Manuel Puig-Casauranc, 
Secretary of Education, had been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor, succeeding Luis Morones, who, it 
will be recalled, resigned when Agrarians charged him 
and other labor leaders with being one of the psychologi- 
cal instigators of President-elect Obregon’s assassination. 
The Portfolio is one of the most important in the Cabinet 
as it embraces the petroleum department which deals 
with the oil companies. Simultaneously, Moses Saenz, who 
has been Under Secretary of Education, was named Act- 
ing Under Secretary of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 
Being one of the most influential leaders in Mexico, and 
a staunch supporter of Mexican Protestantism, President 
of the Y.M.C.A. and active in Presbyterian missionary 
work, his promotion was considered to have very special 
significance. 

The Government spent the week executing insurgents 
in Colima, Michoacan, San Luis Potosi, and elsewhere. 
Despite these reprisals, however, the insurgents con- 
tinued active in their various strong- 
holds, causing much trouble for the 
Government. A report was denied that 
Adolfo de la Huerta, exiled in Los Angeles and well 
known foe of Obregon, was seeking permission to return 
to the country, and that not unlikely President Calles as 
a political gesture would accede to his request. 

On August 21, Chief of Police Zertuche issued a 5,000- 
word statement to the effect that the Government had 
uncovered a widespread “ Catholic plot ” against President 


Cabinet 
Changes 


Insurgent 
Activity 


Calles and President-elect Obregon. 
Suspects of 7 ; 
Obregon This plot, he asserted, only failed to 
Murder materialize sometime before the murder 


of General Obregon because those upon whom the leaders 
depended for carrying out their assassination plans lost 
courage when the time to act came. He further an- 
nounced the arrest of a dozen more Catholic “conspirators” 
along with Toral, who still awaits a sanity test and his 
trial, and who up to the present has been imprisoned in 
San Angel. All the accused persons were removed to 
Mexico City’s principal jail, Belen, though only last 
month it was announced that the Government was aban- 
doning this place as thoroughly unsanitary and barbar- 
ous. The prisoners were escorted to the Capital by fifty 
mounted police. Mother Concepcion has refused to ad- 
mit any guilt in the new plot with which she and others 
are charged, and the failure of the police to find Manuel 
Trejo, involved in this as well as in Toral’s act, is signifi- 
cant. Meanwhile, in Rome, the Osservatore Romano con- 
tinued scoring the Mexican press reports as unreliable, 
saying among other things “the suspects are Catholics 
accused by Calles, though others accused by public opinion 
and by Obregonistas are at liberty.” 
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Nicaragua.—The campaign proceeded peacefully. 
General Frank McCoy, American supervisor, reported 
that conditions were quiet throughout the Provinces, and 
that Liberals and Conservatives were 
conducting their campaigns with satis- 
faction. The entire personnel of the 
Election Board was announced, and special instructions 
were being given the military and marine local chairmen. 
All third-party candidates have been refused recognition 
by the National Board. The so-called Liberal Repub- 
licans filed a protest against such refusal. At the head 
of this group was Dr. Luis F. Corea, a former American 
citizen who resumed his Nicaraguan citizenship in 1924, 
at which time he became candidate for President, polling 
less than ten per cent of the total. Dr. Corea contended 
that he was a Liberal but opposed to General Moncada’s 
candidacy: the Liberals declared that he was really a 
Conservative financed by Conservatives to split the 
Liberal vote. The Election Board decided that his group 
did not constitute a bona-fide party. More effectively 
to prevent revolutionary agitation at the election, Presi- 
dent Diaz published a decree that any propaganda by 
Nicaraguans, Central Americans or aliens within the Re- 
public, tending to organize or foment revolutionary or 
subversive acts against the Government, would be inter- 
preted as violations of the 1923 peace treaty and would 


be so treated. 


Presidential 
Campaign 


Poland.—The Foreign Office received on August 16 
a note from Lithuania rejecting the Polish proposal to 
hold a conference in Geneva on August 30, to discuss 
the differences between the two coun- 
tries. Premier Waldemaras of Lithuania 
objected to the shortness of the time 
at Geneva, and asked that the meeting be held at Koenigs- 
berg between August 16 and August 20. In a reply dated 
August 19, written in a friendly tone, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, M. Zaleski, stated that, while he agreed to the 
holding of the parleys at Koenigsberg, he was himself 
unable to go there before his departure for Geneva, but 
offered a delegation as a substitute for his personal pres- 
ence. He still urged, however, that the meeting be held 
at Geneva. 


Meeting of 
Conference 





Next week, the coming St. Louis meeting of 
the St. Viacent de Paul Society will give Thomas 
F. Meehan the opportunity to tell the interesting 
story of Bryan Mullanphy and his remarkable 
will. The title of his paper will be “ The Un- 
breakable Grip of a ‘ Dead Hand.’” 

“For Our Lady’s Birthday” will be another 
devotional paper from William I. Lonergan. 
Next week’s issue: will be dated September 8. 

Cathal O’Byrne, whose paper “ A Shanach on 
the Steps” was much relished, will present an- 
other Dublin sketch, “ Mary Ryan.” 

“In a Convent Parlor,” which the author, John 
K. Sharp, calls a simple tale, will be another 
feature. 
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Checking the Federal Courts 


TUDENTS of American constitutional theory 
stinctively resent control of the Federal courts by 
Congress. Yet it must be admitted that the courts’ inde- 
pendence of Congress cannot be complete. The Consti- 
tution creates “one Supreme Court” and provides that 
the judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in it “and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” As the creator 
of these inferior courts, Congress may extend and con- 
tract their jurisdiction, always with respect, however, to 
the constitutional rights of the several States, and to the 
inhibitions laid by the Constitution upon the Federal 
Government. The charge of unconstitutionality brought 
against every attempt to limit the power of the inferior 
Federal courts has no justification. 

It seems to us that the practice of some Federal courts 
in assuming jurisdiction over purely local concerns, makes 
Congressional action necessary. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which forbids the States to “ deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law,” 
has been sadly overworked. “ Intended primarily for the 
benefit of the Negro race,” as the Supreme Court has de- 
clared, the Amendment has been stretched to cover a 
yariety of cases not contemplated by the framers of the 
Amendment, nor, logically, included under it. 

Certainly the city of Chicago and the courts of Illinois, 
to cite a recent instance, should be able to deal fairly with 
the question of local street-railway fares. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose these authorities either cor- 
rupt or incompetent. Yet in that city the transit company, 
without first applying to the local courts, takes its conten- 
tion into the Federal court and is there sustained. New 
York City can present similar examples of recent date. 
Thus in a suit involving a matter so purely local as a 
special assessment for sewers, the Federal court on ap- 
plication promptly assumed original jurisdiction. 

The right of appeal under the Fourteenth Amendment 
cannot, of course, be restricted by Congress. Nor should 


in- 
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it be. But in matters that are purely local the Federal 
courts should not act until the State courts have reviewed 
the issue. When Federal judges are unable to under- 
stand that they were not appointed to break down the 
constitutional rights and duties of the States, it is evident 
that sharp and unmistakeable action by Congress is in 
order, 


Governor Smith on Prohibition 


oP 


am, 


N his speech of acceptance on August Governor 

Smith devoted more time to the exposition of his 
views on Prohibition than to any other topic. Whether 
one agrees with or rejects the policy which he proposes, 
no one can for a moment pretend doubt as to what that 
policy is. Clearness and force mark the Governor’s every 
phrase. 

Premising that the oath of office taken by the President 
should set at rest every fear of “ nullification,” the Gov- 
ernor admits frankly that both parties have their “ wets ” 
and their “drys.” As to the need of change in existing 
Federal legislation, the platform of the Democratic party 
is silent. But “I personally believe that there should 
be a change, and I shall advise the Congress, in accordance 
with my constitutional duty, of whatever changes I deem 
‘necessary or expedient.’ ” 

For immediate relief from an intolerable regime of 
disrespect for law and liberty, the Governor recommends 
that the Volstead Act be amended to include a scientific 
definition of the alcoholic content of an intoxicating 
beverage. “ The present definition is admittedly unscien- 
tific and inaccurate.” Each State thereafter would be 
free to fix its own standard of alcoholic content, provided 
that the limit established by Congress was not exceeded. 

For relief of a permanent nature, the Governor pro- 
poses an Amendment to the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Closely examined, it becomes clear that what the Gov- 
ernor desires is an Amendment restoring the local inde- 
pendence destroyed by the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It wduld give to the several States, but 
“only after approval by a referendum popular vote of 
its people, the right, wholly within its borders, to import, 
manufacture, or cause to be manufactured, and sell alco- 
holic beverages, the sale to be made only by the State 


itself, and not for consumption in any public place.”’ This 
plan permits the people to declare their State “ dry,” and 
provides for Federal as well as State enforcement. Im- 


portations from “wet” States would continue to be for- 
bidden, as they were before Prohibition by the Webb- 
Kenyon Act. On the other hand, the citizens of “ wet’’ 
States would have a “carefully limited and controlled 
method . . . without the old evil of the saloon.” 

The Governor’s plan will displease the extremists in 
both parties. Men like Dr. Butler—for whose opinions 
we have the highest respect—will continue to demand 
the complete repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
that on grounds which have been accepted by, and often 
set forth in this Review. The Manicheans among the 
Prohibitionists, with all their allies to whom any change, 
even in the Volstead Act, is tantamount to treason and 
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nullification, now have the confirmation of their worst to its laxer administration. 


fears. 

With Governor Smith, this Review believes that we are 
facing “a great moral issue involving the righteousness 
of our national conduct and the protection of our chil- 
dren’s morals.’”’ We agree with Dr. Butler that the 
Eighteenth Amendment is wholly incompatible with the 
spirit of the Constitution; but we feel with Governor 
Smith that this incompatibility must be lessened before 
it can be completely removed. The difference between 
these two leaders is not in aim, but in the choice of im- 
mediate means. 

It is our belief, further, that no thoughtful American 
can be satisfied with the present condition of things. 
Certainly, as Governor Smith said, “ We have not achieved 
temperance under the present system.” The changes 
recommended by the Governor will remove the scandals 
of Volsteadism. They may, and probably will, so modify 
the prevailing standards that the powers of the Federal 
Government and of the States will be used not only for 
the prevention of intemperance, but for the promotion 
of temperance. And that is a consummation devoutly to 
be prayed for and worked for. 


Companionate and Divorce 


E do not hear so much of the “ companionate mar- 

riage” as we did some months ago when a former 
judge of the Denver juvenile court toured the country in 
favor of that abomination. Oddly enough, the lecturer 
seemed convinced that he had discovered a remedy for 
social and domestic ills as effective as it was novel. Al- 
though he took himself very seriously, even those sociolo- 
gists of rank whose respect for Christianity is not marked, 
refused to accept him at his own rating. The “com- 
panionate,” they pointed out, whether good in itself, or 
evil, was not a novelty. On the contrary, instances were 
to be found so far back in history that it might be con- 
sidered to be as old as man. Further, its remedial value 
was highly doubtful. Should it by ¢hance cure one evil, 
it aggravated another. It cast the greater part of the 
burden on woman, reduced that respect for her which 
is so powerful a factor in social evolution, gave too large 
a degree of liberty to man, and, finally, allowed both 
parties to foist upon the State a burden which in the 
natural event belongs to the parents. 

All this is true. Contrary alike to Christian concepts 
and to any valid concept of domestic society, the “com- 
panionate ” will probably be practised only by those whose 
morals are either undeveloped or corrupt. It is not likely 
to become any more respectable than lying, wife beating, 
or theft. 

But the fact that this desecration of the family tie as- 
sumes other forms which society either condones or tacit- 
ly approves, cannot escape our attention. Many who 
anathematize the companionate, calmly accept and even ap- 
prove the assumption that the marriage bond is dissoluble 
by the mere wish of the contracting parties. It is this 
assumption which explains the indifference of the Amer- 
ican people to our shockingly lax divorce legislation and 
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At times, protest arises, but 
usually on the ground that the forms of statute law have 
not been complied with. We agree that the forms of 
law should be respected, if for no other reason than the 
fact that violation commonly necessitates lying, perjury, 
and other forms of cor:uption. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that an effective barrier against divorce can be 
erected by legislation alone. Certainly it is the duty of 
the State to protect the home against dissolution by all 
the means at its disposal, but the evil of divorce is too 
deeply rooted in the social soil to be seriously affected by 
an act of the legislature. What is needed, and what 
alone will suffice, is an awakening of religious and moral 
consciousness among our people. 

When Protestantism chose to divest Christian marriage 
of its religious character, it sowed the seed which in our 
time has become manifest in the whirlwind of divorce. 
There are signs today that a number of non-Catholic 
religious leaders who recognize the error of their prede- 
cessors, desire to check the frightful abuses which have 
followed that error. We wish them all success. If there 
is no human activity from which Almighty God can be 
safely excluded, then, surely, the matrimonial contract 
must be given a guarantee and a sanction which are 
founded in His law. 


The School and Catholic Loyalty 


HE recent article of Dr. Guilday’s series on anti- 

Catholic bigotry in the United States draws atten- 
tion to a fact which many Catholics apparently do not 
understand. 

This bigotry has always directed its chief attacks on 
the Catholic school. We clearly recognize a similar 
strategy on the Continent, but have failed to see it at 
home. The attack has been so well masked that at times 
its real purpose has been obscured. Yet Dr. Guilday is 
undoubtedly correct when he writes that “the trend or 
tendency has been a constant and unwearied attempt to 
abridge religious and political liberty by acts of legisla- 
tion which would prevent Catholics from educating their 
children in Catholic schools.” 

The latest of these attempts was the so-called Oregon 
school law. Framed ostensibly in the interest of popular 
education, its real purpose was well stated by the non- 
Catholic jurist who said that its proper title was “an 
act to abolish all Catholic elementary schools.’’ The plan 
failed miserably. Yet it was only after Catholic fathers 
and mothers in Oregon had been subjected to a long and 
trying period of worry and expense, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States unanimously declared the Act 
unconstitutional, inasmuch as it destroyed the natural and 
constitutional right of parents to supervise and control 
the education of their children. 

Dr. Guilday believes that in the future anti-Catholic 
bigotry will “undoubtedly center its entire attack upon 
the freedom of the Catholic Church in the United States 
to maintain its stand upon religious education.” With 
that view we wholly concur. It discloses in a striking 
manner, the grave responsibility which lies upon every 
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Catholic in this country. What bigots strike at through 
the Catholic school is not a system of education. It is a 
matter of record that, as a general rule, they are quite 
unfitted to discuss academic policies and systems. What 
they wish to destroy by destroying the Catholic school 
is the Catholic Church. . 

From its inception America has been tireless in de- 
nouncing the tendency discussed by Dr. Guilday. It has 
not failed to brand these base and ungenerous attacks 
upon the Catholic school in terms which correctly de- 
scribe them. Professing to aim at the establishment of 
larger and better educational facilities, thereby gaining 
a hearing which otherwise would be denied, they have 
been shot through and through not only with hatred of 
the Catholic Church, but at times, with hatred of every 
form of revealed religion. 

Love of the Catholic school, on the other hand, is one 
of the surest tests of a Catholic’s love of the Faith. It is 
not our intention to set religious tests, nor is it within 
our province even to suggest them. But we do not hesi- 
tate to entertain a low opinion of the Catholicism of a 
father who can find no school for his child, but a school 
from which Our Lord Jesus Christ would be ejected 
were He to enter and assert His Divine claims. 

To the extent that they discriminate against the Cath- 
olic and in favor of the non-Catholic school, parents put 
another weapon in the armory of the forces now arrayed 
against Christ and His Church. From that conclusion 
there is no escape. The attack directed against the Cath- 
olic school is an attack directed aaginst the Catholic 
Church. It is also an attack on the principles of religious 
and political freedom upon which this nation rests. We 
sincerely trust that the number of Catholic parents who 
thus take up arms against the Catholic Church will dim- 
inish year by year. 


A Guide for Controversialists 


HE singular merit of the reply of the Governor of 
New York to the shameful charges made against 
him by Mr. William Allen White must be recognized by 
all who have no interest in the political fortunes either of 
the Governor or of Mr. Hoover. If its merit is not 
recognized by others, the reason is probably to be traced 
to that curious—but unfortunately too common—mental 
temperament which induces inability to discern the dif- 
ference between an accusation and its refutation. 
Viewed from this angle the Governor’s letter transcends 
all political implications. Here in the United States par- 
tisan politics and partisan discussions often assume an 
importance which they do not deserve, and exercise, in 
consequence, an influence which, as Bryce noted years ago, 
tends to keep men of high character out of political office. 
Accusations known to be false, or, at least, subjected to 
no careful examination, are made simply for political ef- 
fect, and such moves are considered fair in the political 
game. Sometimes they are so outrageously false that 


they recoil upon those who have uttered them; often, 
however, they do a harm which cannot be undone. Thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, hear a charge of dishonesty or 
corruption, couched in plausible language, and maliciously 
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linked with a recognized but wholly dissociated fact. The 
refutation they never hear, or, if it comes to their ears, 
the mischief has already been done. Their minds are 
of the type that is unable to separate fact from inference, 
evidence from accusation. 

It is regrettable that this style of controversy is no 
wholly confined to the spheres that are frankly those of 
partisan politics. Thus, for instance, this Review has 
been accused of “ opposing education” simply because 
it did not believe that a Federal Department of Education 
would promote the best interests of elementary and second- 
ary education but that it would, on the contrary, hinder 
them. It has been accused, in substance, of tolerating 
and even of wishing to perpetuate the shameful abuse 
existing in some States, of permitting children to engage 
in gainful occupations injurious to their health and morals, 
because it was persuaded that the Child-Labor Amend- 
ment was not the best way, or even a reasonably good 
way, of destroying these scandalous practices. Its oppo- 
sition to the Volstead Act and its desire to see both Act 
and the Amendment repealed, has actually brought the 
accusation that AMERICA is working for the restora- 
tion of the saloon and of every form of immorality and 
disorder which could he connected with it. 

To men of common sense, it ought to be fairly obvious 
that it is possible to attack even an admitted evil in the 
wrong way. Because a plan to abolish gambling, intem- 
perance in the use of alcoholic liquors, and other dis- 
orders, is introduced, it does not follow that the plan will 
be successful. Its introducers may be earnest and sincere, 
and their plan exceedingly foolish. What they wish to 
do may increase the evil against which it is directed. 

It seems to us, then, that the letter of the Governor 
of New York rises far above the particular accusations 
which it ably refutes. To everyone who must on occa- 
sion engage in the never-pleasant work of controversy, 
it is a guide book which teaches what to do as well as 
what not to do. 


Our Jefferson Bricks 


RITING in the London Times, a gentleman who 

modestly veils an excellent sense of humor under 
the title of “ Correspondent ” discusses some of the social 
difficulties which vex us Americans. 

With many of his opinions well-informed Americans 
will cordially agree. “ Correspondent ” has no sympathy, 
for instance, with “the sanctimonious Nordic view ” that 
“ lawlessness should be laid at the door of the immigrant.” 
He scores a palpable hit when he writes that it “ ought 
to be laid at the door of the rabid fanatic.” 

We must say, however, that, unlike “ Correspondent,” 
we have never observed that our public men are in the 
habit of regarding the Federal Constitution as an instru- 
ment that is irreformable because absolutely perfect. In 
fact, it seems to us that too many of them look upon it 
merely as a lion in the path of their sumptuary and semi- 
Socialistic schemes. There are exceptions, of course. 
But we should consider the extravagant admiration of 
Mr. Jefferson Brick preferable to the indifference and 
ignorance exhibited by the rank and file of public men. 
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Pacifism and the Pacific 


Paut J. MALLMANN, B.A., Sc.D. . 


President Harding was well set. The men from 

England and India, Australia, New Zealand. 
South Africa and Canada were there; so came the men 
from France, Japan, Italy, and China, to receive our 
bounty; only one nation got nothing out of it but stale 
credit, an undertaker’s job and destruction of her security, 
and it was the wealthiest and most powerful nation on 
land and sea, with nobody daring to challenge its su- 
premacy. 

The treaty of December 13, 1921, regulating our re- 
lations with our poor relations, concerning our and their 
insular dominions in the Pacific contains the statement 
that “when properly ratified and when deposited at 
Washington the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan which was concluded at Lendon on July 13, 1911, 
The parties to the treaty were the 
France has 


Te: stage for the Naval Conference called by 


shall terminate.” 
United States, England, France and Japan. 
never ratified the treaty. 

We agreed that the injury done to China at the Ver- 
sailes Treaty, as a sequence of secret treaties unknown 
to us, be undone and Shantung returned to China. Then, 
by moral suasion we forced China to buy from Japan 
the German railroads, docks and warehouses for fifteen- 
year Chinese treasury notes. Japan was thus interested 
in Shantung for another fifteen years. Internal diver- 
sions and revolutions kept the pot boiling, made a settled 
condition of China impossible, and hence the payment of 
the bills problematic. Subsequent friendly intervention 
was necessary, of course. And China at that time had 
the money to pay for the railroads, etc., contributed by 
patriotic Chinese bankers, namely, fifty-three-odd million 
gold marks, but both American and English statesmen 
were persuaded that the gold would sully their spotless 
hands. 

No treaty or settlement was made between Japan and 
China regarding the Manchurian provinces covering an 
area of 365,000 square miles with gold deposits rich 
enough to pay the entire war debt of the world; with 
coal and iron ore to last five hundred years, an industry 
the size of Pittsburgh; not to speak of Mongolia, cover- 
ing an area of 1,370,000 square miles and as rich in its 
mountain fastnesses and wide-flung valleys as Manchuria. 

Our battle fleets, floating and under construction, out- 
numbered and outclassed the combined fleets of any two 
nations. Our fortifications at Guam and other islands, 
when completed, were destined in course of time to be- 
come the most powerful fortresses in the world, a refuge 
for a battle-worn battlefleet, a protection to our Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian Islands, and a not-to-be-misunderstood 
instrument of keeping the peace. We reduced our fleets 
to more than 300,000 tons less than the combined fleets 


of England and Japan. We stopped the continuation of 
the Guam fortifications when our representatives were 
persuaded that Guam meant a pistol held at the head 
of Japan, both parties knowingly or otherwise forgetting 
that there were guns and works, two-score dozen pistols 
held at the heart of the Philippines. 

But, oh! the grand and exhilarating feeling that swells 
the public servant’s breast when it has been vouchsafed 
to him to give away other people’s property, be it 
battlefleets or oil concessions, fortifications or foreign 
empires! And what will come of this exhilarating feeling 
of the public servant’s breast? 

Writes Bertram Lenox Simpson, the Englishman, “ An 
Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific” (pages 34-36) : 


There can be little doubt that the destinies of the continents 
fronting Behring Sea (Asia and America) are indissolubly linked, 
and that the chain of the Aleutian Islands not only binds them 
together but gives birth to problems of high strategic importance. 
The recent lease of Commander Islands off Kamchatka (after 
the treaty of Feb. 6, 1922, on Guam and the battlefleets) brings 
a Japanese outpost less than a thousarid miles away from the 
principal American station in the Aleutians, Dutch Harbor, and 
seems to be part of a general plan which recognizes the political 
opportunities afforded by the mixture and possible conflict of 
British and American interests in the zone north of the forty-ninth 
parallel. 


Did the Washington Treaty really contribute anything 
to peace? Very interesting data on modern aircraft war- 
fare have been published of late. An aerial bomb, i. e., 
an airplane carrying a ton or two of high explosives, 
guided by wave-length projected from a distance exists. 
Such a little bird has an operating radius of some hundred 
miles today. It can be-directed from an island, a mother 
ship or aircraft carrier, or from the mainland. No pilot 
is required. 

No provision was made against the installation of wave- 
generating apparatus and their power on these vessels, 
nor is the speed of the ships limited, nor the number of 
aircraft to be carried regulated. Imagine two of these 
fast cruisers carrying each thirty aerial bombs rushing 
out from a hiding place towards our coast and each 
dropping thirty bombs of two tons each of tri-nitrated 
toluol on our or Canadian towns, then scurrying back to 
their hiding place for more. 

But is there such a hiding place? 

When Colonel Lindbergh dropped from the skies about 
a year ago and proclaimed good fellowship to Europe, he 
rightly acquired the well-deserved name of Peace Am- 
bassador. He carried good will and was the living ex- 
ponent of America’s ability, stamina, daring and sound 
judgment. But sometimes it happens that our navy men, 
also the carriers of good will to the natives living in the 
Pacific Islands, get lost, specifically the leader; it also 
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sometimes happens amongst our navy fliers that they 
carry dynamite instead of flowers—the merest mistake, 
I can assure you; and then it also happens that when 
trying to find their bearings and anxious to dispose of 
their explosives they drop same on a desert island in 
communication with Commander Island and from there 
receiving a steady supply of building material for forti- 
fications, for gun foundations, of heavy guns, of oil 
tanks, of oil and power-generating plant. Fuel oil burns, 
and dynamite, whether flower or stick, properly placed 
blows things sky high. One of our torpedo destroyers, 
attracted by the undue din amongst the vast expanse of 
the Northern Pacific’s wastes, picks up our pilot, who 
is highly rewarded. A hornet’s nest within striking dis- 
tance of our shores is smoked out just in time. The 
offending nation can only grin and bear it. 

Just now Manchuria is very much in evidence, as are 
also Mongolia and Shantung. Manchuria and Mongolia 
have been the patrimony of China since Ghenghis Khan 
and his grandson Kublai incorporated their Tartar pos- 
sessions with their Chinese conquests, between the years 
1162 and 1368. 

On February 1, 1922, Japan, with the other Powers 
also, concluded Resolution No. 4 by which the principle 
of the Open Door in China and equal opportunity for the 
trade and industry of all nations was recognized. Japan’s 
action in Manchuria today is being closely watched in 
view of the sovereign rights of the sovereign State of 
China which we have recognized. Recently Premier 
Tanaka was reported to have said: “ Japan has never 
broken her word and won’t now.” Very similar words 
were used by Count Okuma, the Premier, wiring to the 
American press on August 15, 1914, and to the Jnde- 
pendent on August 24: 

Japan’s proximity to China breeds many absurd rumors but 
I declare that Japan acts with a clear conscience, in conformity 
with justice, and in peffect accord with her ally. Japan has 
no territorial ambitions and hopes—to stand as the protector of 
peace of the Orient. [and] Japan has no ulterior motive, no 
desire to secure more territory, no thought of depriving China 
and other peoples of anything which they now possess. My 
Government and my people have given their pledges which will 
be as honorably kept as Japan always keeps promises. 

A short time ago the peace parties in the United States 
solemnly protested against the increase of our naval de- 
fences and our cruiser program. Those who demanded 
these increases, the chosen guardians of the safety of the 
United States, were ignored, brushed aside, and abused 
as enemies of peace. Self-appointed spokesmen for re- 
ligion, for commerce, for industry, blissfully ignorant of 
the needs of our country or what is going on and is being 
prepared for us, intimidated and overawed the chosen 
representatives of the people at Capitol Hill. 

The influence of the Potsdam party, a peace party, 
and their objective, “ unpreparedness,’ cost England a 
great war and about $35,905,000,000 in four years. It 
cost the United States some $24,290,790,357 in two years 
and both nations mourn the vast array of dead uselessly 
sacrificed to make the world safe for democracy. Is 
there a Potsdam party in the United States? It is the 
pacifists who are the chief causes of war. 
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An Unlucky Example 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(Copyright, 1928) 


N any general study of what they don’t know (that 

is, of the very different sorts of ignorance belonging 
to very different sorts of men) it is natural to rise ulti- 
mately to the higher and larger topic of men who don’t 
know anything about anything; and so, by a further pro- 
cess of selection and admitted superiority, to the subject 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks ; who in England sets a sort 
of standard of absolute negation in his frequent criticisms 
of Catholic affairs. 

Despite that appearance of clumsiness which makes 
him a favorite topic in all the lighter literature of our 
time, Sir William must after all be a person of consider- 
able dexterity and even delicacy of instinct. For he 
never gets on to the right side even by accident. Per- 
sonally, I must admit that I gain a great deal of solid 
satisfaction and moral repose from the mere contempla- 
tion of him; for it is only rarely, in this broken and dis- 
tracted world, that I discover anybody with whom I dis- 
agree on every subject. 

He must have, in the true sense of that highly re- 
spectable term, the quality of integrity. He is all of a 
piece; and a piece of his mind on one subject is exactly 
like a piece of his mind on another. No disturbing flash 
of imagination, no bewildering blaze of historical culture 
or comprehension, no corroding and undermining en- 
croachments of common sense, no sense of humor or sym- 
pathy with human nature, ever weakens the magnificent 
solidity of a man who can manage to be wrong all the 
time. As he seems to be in equal proportions against 
liberty, against festivity, against all that is best and truest 
in the modern ideals of democracy, it is but a final touch 
of satisfaction for me to know that he is also against 
Catholicism. 

But he does good in another way; for the startling 
shallowness of the remarks that he makes on the deepest 
Catholic questions is itself a fortunate provocation to 
Catholics to go a little deeper; not merely a little deeper 
than he does (which would not be very difficult, and cer- 
tainly need not be very deep), but to go a little deeper 
than they themselves are in the habit of going into the 
things which they themselves believe. 

A very remarkable example is the statement that Catho- 
lics seem only to adore Christ in the Cradle or on the 
Cross. So far as I could understand, Sir William re- 
serves for himself or whatever sect he represents all the 
hopes of humanity that are founded upon the triumphant 
Christ of the Resurrection. This alone is a curious in- 
stance of what a man can go through life without know- 
ing; not merely about our Faith, but even about his own 
following. 

As I have had occasion to remark elsewhere, a vast 
number of people now professing to defend the Protes- 
tant tradition, and certainly an overwhelming number of 
the people protesting against the Prayer-Book compro- 
mise, could now really and truly be found to do what 
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he falsely accuses Catholics of doing. A vast number of 
them would admit the beauty of the story of Bethlehem 
and the nobility of the story of Calvary. Where all these 
modern Protestants would leave off is exactly where the 
Protestant champion pretends that Protestants would be- 
gin; with the miraculous story of the Garden and the 
Tomb. 

Many admirers of Dean Inge would admit that Christ 
was an infant; if only in order to maintain that He was 
an ordinary infant. Many followers of Bishop Barnes 
would admit that Christ was buried like a man; if only 
in order to say He was buried finally like an ordinary 
man. But there is no such thing as rising from the dead 
like an ordinary man; nor can there be any such thing 
as an ordinary Resurrection. And if Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks should ever by any chance wake up, and walk 
about in the real world as it exists today, he will be 
astounded to discover how few people really believe in 
the miracle that he values, outside the Church that he 
detests. 

Only, as I say, the right way of using these amazingly 
superficial and uninformed remarks is to make them the 
occasion, not of recrimination but of reflection. Anybody 
can see that the remark is absurd; but it is in a graver 
mood of contemplation of its rich and subtle and sug- 
gestive absurdity rather than of its plain, platitudinous 
and self-evident absurdity, that a remark like that of 
our Home Secretary can become profitable and pleasing 
to a meditative mind. That which seems mere folly 
in the speaker may yet be the cause of wisdom in the 
audience. And there really is a rather interesting his- 
torical lesson in the very examples which he was so un- 
lucky as to quote; and really to quote against himself. 

To begin with, we have the great mark of all hostility 
to Catholicism; that it is the hostility of an incomplete 
thing against a complete thing. Heresy is a word that 
means picking and choosing; and it always involves the 
proposition that three-quarters of something would be 
better than the whole of it. We see this principle of 
three-quarters, or rather two-thirds, in the very example 
of the three aspects of Christ mentioned in the present 
case. 

Nobody who knows anything about Catholicism, how- 
ever hostile he may be, will deny that the Church has as 
a historical fact emphasized all those three aspects. Some- 
body who knows nothing about the Catholic Church, like 
the polit:cian quoted above, may possibly be hostile to 
it merely vecause he knows nothing about it; a condition 
full of hope in a better world, but of some helplessness 
in this one. Bui anybody must know this who knows 
anything. Anybody knows it, for instance, who has ever 
been to a picture gallery. Anybody knows it who has 
ever dipped into a hymn book. Anybody knows it who 
has even a working knowledge of the seasons of the year, 
as recognized by the mere routine of Christendom. 

If Catholics worship the Holy Child and not the Risen 
Saviour, might one ask why all Catholic countries cele- 
brate Easter, while some Protestant countries still cling 
to some remains of the celebration of Christmas? But 
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all Catholic countries do also celebrate Christmas; and 
some, like the Catholic Germans, more than any Protes- 
tants do. In short, it is a matter of mere experience, 
entirely apart from sympathy, that Catholicism has in fact 
kept vividly and permanently before men’s eyes all the 
three ideas that are symbolized by Christmas Day and 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. 

A man may think that Catholics have kept them super- 
stitiously ; but that is only one way of saying that Catho- 
lics have kept them systematically. Nor is it a question 
merely of the feasts in the year; it is a question of the 
ideas in the mind; and even of the images in the imagi- 
nation. The Crucifix is a vivid image; the Crib is a vivid 
image ; the display of the Five Wounds is an equally vivid 
image. In this sense, far more profound than our critics 
are capable of understanding, it is true that ours is a 
religion of images. 

But in the attempts to reform that religion it is not so. 
The very first thing that happens, with any schism or 
sectarian breach, is that some one or other of these images 
rapidly fades from the imagination. Even where the 
rudiment of it remains as a doctrine, it ceases to be pre- 
cisely that sort of inspiring popular idea which Sir Wil- 
liam pretended to claim as a Protestant monopoly. And 
there could not be a clearer example than in those very 
things which Sir William was imprudent enough to 
mention. 

Thus, when religion became Protestant, and especially 
when it became Puritan, it may fairly be claimed that 
the popular image of the Crucifixion did remain. The 
Protestant exaggeration of theological faith, as compared 
with moral works, involved a concentration on the great 
Sacrifice almost more intense (if that were possible) 
than the Catholic concentration. Souls were saved only 
by belief in that Redemption; and minds were therefore 
filled with every detail of that Redemption. 

Modern Protestants sometimes complain of the san- 
guinary morbidity and display of blood in the Catholic 
pictures. But there is no more display of blood in Catho- 
lic pictures than in Evangelical hymns. The Puritans 
only refrained from gory statues because they refrained 
from all statues. If they had been obliged to make 
statues, they would have been quite as gory as their 
hymns. In short, all this illustrates the obvious truth 
that Protestants, and especially Evangelicals, did origi- 
nally keep in mind the idea of the Holy Victim. 

But they did not keep in mind the idea of the Holy 
Child. All the particular sort of poetry, all the particu- 
lar sort of popularity, all the type of devout fancy and 
domestic ritual, which gathers primarily and peculiarly 
round the Holy Child simply goes entirely out of sight 
in the strongly Protestant countries. In literature it 
lingers faintly here and there; in popular religion it sim- 
ply ceases to exist. Milton, who retained so much from 
his Catholic kinsfolk and culture, has one noble echo of 
it in an early poem; but after that it is inconceivable even 
to those who might naturally have liked the conception. 
Bunyan was of a temper not without tenderness and 
pathos, but he has obviously never heard of it. He 
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would have been a bold man who should talk to Baxter 
about the Bambino. Through the whole seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, perhaps through half of the nine- 
teenth, the very image of the Holy Child is absent from 
the education of children, to the stiffening of manners 
and the darkening of numberless homes. 

And then, of course, the thing happened which always 
happens. The thing which fools had flung out of the 
Church as a fable was picked up again even by the world 
as a truth. The modern world tended more and more 
to the worship of the Child, and not of the Holy Child. 
In a groping and patchy fashion the old Christian senti- 
ment of something sacred about that innocence began 
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to appear in abundance; and, by this time, we might 
almost say to excess. A little priggishly in Wordsworth, 
a little crazily in Blake, a little sentimentally and some- 
times almost superciliously in Stevenson and Barrie and 
the moderns, this profound and necessary emotion re- 
turned. Men understood, at least on the human plane, 
the great truth that it is insufficient to think of the Per- 
fect Man unless we think also of the Perfect Child. But 
if the evolution of religion had proceeded without a split 
and a quarrel of sects, that emotion might have con- 
tinued and remained a universal Christian emotion, and 
all our children might have had some other image to 
worship besides the statue of Peter Pan. 


On Universal Change 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


rangement of summer holidays that made me wonder 

if the rather popular saying, so frequently heard, to 
the effect that “the climate is changing,” should not be 
taken seriously after all? According to the argument 
advanced by the editorial, school vacations should no 
longer begin early in June, but should be advanced two 
or three weeks at least, because “ the real heat comes now 
much later . . . August and September are the months 
that should be free”’—or words to that effect. 

Is the climate really changing? I’m sure I don’t know. 
But this one thing I do know: that, if the geologists and 
other learned folk of that sort are right, this strange 
little sphere of ours, suspended in blue space and ordered 
in its orbit along with the other milliard items of God’s 
universe, is gradually and all the time undergoing a 
mighty change. 

We cannot be conscious of this change, of course, ex- 
cept perhaps when we stand back, as it were, and take 
a long look at the history of the earth—a long, long look, 
such as Chesterton makes us take in that most arresting 
and compelling of his numerous books, “ The Everlasing 
Man”: 

Far away in some strange constellation in skies infinitely re- 
mote, there is a small star, which astronomers may some day 
discover. At least, I could never observe in the faces or de- 
meanor of most astronomers or men of science any evidence that 
they had discovered it; though as a matter of fact they were 
walking on it all the time. 

Our earth itself, of course, is Chesterton’s “ small star.” 

We are too close to Earth to realize what is going on 
on it. We need occasionally to take a long-distance view 
of it, such as Dante took in the twenty-second canto of 
his “ Paradise,” when Beatrice made him turn and look 
down from the dizzying height of the Eighth Heaven: 

I straight obey’d; and with mine eye returned 
Through all the seven spheres; and saw this globe 
So pitiful of semblance, that perforce 

It moved my smiles . . . This petty area 


I READ an editorial the other day concerning the ar- 


O’er which we stride so fiercely. 
Or we need to let our minds play over it, now and 
then, as Ruskin did in his “ Stones of Venice,’ when 





with one sweep of his genius he made the world see, as 
through the eye of a migrating bird, the whole continent 
of Europe, from the blue expanse of the Mediterranean 
to the reaches of the Volga—‘ ancient promontories 
sleeping in the sun: here and there an angry spot of 
thunder, grey stain of storm . . . Syria and Greece, Italy 


and Spain . . . the pastures of Switzerland, the popular 
valleys of France . . . dark forests of the Danube and 
Carpathians . ” But it is a shame to give piecemeal 


the golden passages of this glowing page of Ruskin. 

But man is not a migrating bird; he is only a fledgling 
as yet. He is too close to Earth to see it. But sometimes 
we are sharply reminded of the changes that Earth is 
undergoing. 

Once, a few months ago, I was coming home from 
the Pacific coast via the Santa Fe railway, a favorite 
route of mine because of the colorful interest of its scen- 
ery and people—its many-hued canyons with their almost 
prismatic strata, exposed by the erosions of lost ages; 
its Indians in their bright serapes; its Navajo rugs and 
baskets . . . Besides, I can never quite get over the hold 
that “ Ben Hur” has had on me since I read it as a boy, 
or quite forget that Lew Wallace secured most of the 
Syrian color and atmosphere of that story from New 
Mexico in the days when he was Territorial Governor 
at San Antonio. Well . 

I was on the good old Santa Fe again, reveling in its 
romance and color; and then, inevitably, the color and 
romance passed as the train took us down out of the 
sharp, starry skies of the mountain ranges, headed for 
a tame and level day’s travel across the plains of Kansas. 
“ Tame and level”; that is exactly the way I felt about 
it as I went to my sleeper that night. I knew that morn- 
ing would find me in Kansas; Kansas it must be; and 
“Kansas!” I said in my heart of hearts, with all the 
scorn of a mountain lover who had once seen Carrie 
Nation. Even the memory of Carrie Nation in action, 
dramatizing herself to the pitch of fanatical theatricality, 
could not make Kansas, I felt, interesting to me. 

Sure enough, when I awoke in the morning and ran 
my Pullman blind up an inch or two and looked out, it 
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was the inevitable Kansas, “ tame and level,” that greeted 
my eyes. “I sha’n’t get up,” I said. “I'll sleep this 
Kansas through.” But of course I got up—there was a 
Harvey diner on. And in a little while, breakfast over, 
I found myself at my old stand out on the platform at 
the rear of the observation car. 

During breakfast I had shut Kansas out of my vision 
by reading all the morning papers I could buy. Now I 
had nothing to do but look. The long journey had ex- 
hausted the magazine supply of the library car for me. 
But from the vacant chair next to me I picked up a 
paper-bound book, and began looking casually through 
it. There seemed nothing else to do. Certainly there 
seemed nothing to look at in the swiftly folding-up vistas 
of Kansas that were spinning out beyond from under the 
car wheels. 

“United States © Geological 
Guidebook of the Western United States: Part C.” 
That was the title of the book. I turned its pages casu- 
ally, glanced at some of the charts, turned more pages; 
then a name caught my eye, the name of the station that 
we had just passed. I read . 

Between reading that book and studying the country as 
we sped on, I enjoyed during the next few hours one of 
the most interesting experiences of my life. Interesting? 
Thrilling is the word; thrilling, because I suddenly dis- 
covered that I was passing over one of the most absorb- 
ingly interesting spots on the face of the globe. Where 
was I? 

Well, for one thing, I was following the historic trail 
of the Western pioneers, the scene of many a bloody 
Indian fight; and the trail of the Spanish explorers and 
missionaries before them. But that was not all. Liter- 
ally, I was going farther back than that. I was traversing 
the reaches of a prehistoric world. The plains and sand 
dunes that stretched out on all sides around me were 
once the sands, gravels, and loams of the Tertiary Age. 
Where now there were fallow winter fields, with an 
occasional glimpse of a farmer’s team in the offing, once, 
roaming at large, there were camels, rhinoceroses, mam- 
moth elephants and bisons of a type unknown to our 
present age. And the three-toed horse was here, too. 
The three-toed horse! It sounds like a fairy tale. But 
it is true. The fossil bones that have been found in 
deposits in this region tell the story. 

Whien I looked at the alfalfa fields around me, and 
realized that alfalfa is the oldest known plant to have 
been cultivated for forage—for the record of alfalfa 
dates back at least to the fifth century before Christ 
when it was imported into Greece from Persia—when 
I looked at that alfalfa I knew that I was looking into 
the green and fadeless pages of history. But when I 
looked at the scene in the large, at the level stretches 
spreading for miles around me I realized that I was 
looking beyond history, into the antediluvian ages—and 
Kansas became more and more interesting every minute, 
every mile. 

It was only natural, then, that I should recall other 
days up on the Baltic Sea, where I had seen great hunks 
of the amber that the Romans used to travel thousands 
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of miles to secure—‘‘ the Amber Coast” is what they 
called that country, in the days when the roads of the 
Roman Empire reached out to the uttermost points of 
the known world; when traders made their way through 
Italy to the Black Sea and up across the Polish plains 
to the north to buy that precious yellow gemlike substance 
that the shores of the Baltic to this day yield out of the 
prehistoric past. For amber is simply resin, hardened 
by ages, the resin of pine forests that grew before fabled 
Atlantis sank beneath the waters. 

Holding a piece of that amber in one’s hand makes 
one really feel that one is touching back through the 
eons. It is like the magic crystal of a crystal-gazer, in 
which he sees unfolding the story of lost ages, centuries 
upon centuries passing through the vast scale of change 
that is forever taking place. And yet—change? How 
curious it is to see, embedded in a chunk of amber, which 
we know is many hundreds, perhaps many thousands, of 
years old, a simple house-fly, identical twin of that fly 
of the twentieth century who, when he gets an ignomini- 
ous swat from the swatter of our time, speaks not a 
word of his ancient ancestry! 

“So this is Kansas?” I began to say to myself, and 
not without ever-growing wonder. And yet, even now, 
with thoughts of historic scenes and prehistoric ages crowd- 
ing in on my mind, and mental pictures of the elephas 
imperator ranging these plains, trumpeting his imperial 
will to the wilds, with huge ivory tusks lifted to the sky 

. even now I was not done with marvels. For next 
I learned that, if what I was seeing here had once been 
the habitat of strange beasts of a forgotten age, before 
that it had been something stranger still. 

From the “amber coasts” of the Baltic my thoughts 
turned to the ancient salt mines of Wielieczka, in Poland, 
where, a thousand feet in the bowels of the earth, I had 
once stood in veritable palaces of crystal rock, beside the 
shores of a lake as old, perhaps, as the core of the sun. 
For now, still here in Kansas, I was at this moment 
traversing the bed of a prehistoric ocean. Near one 
of the towns that we passed were salt beds which yield 
something like 2,000 barrels a day—salt drawn from bor- 
ings that go down to a depth of more than 1,400 feet. 
But “ how come?” as the negro porter, who by this time 
was calling me to the diner again, might ask. (I let the 
porter and the diner go.) How come that there is salt 
here? The interesting thing is not so much that salt is 
here and that it is a deposit from the evaporation of sea 
water of hundreds of centuries ago, but that it took 
hundreds of centuries to work this change. A century, 
a little span of a hundred years—how it seems as noth- 
ing when one is looking out over a scene like this! 

By this time, as it must be observed, I had gone pretty 
deep into Kansas. Where now the wind blows across 
the winter stubble of level corn fields, wilder winds had 
once blown across vast wastes of water, had lashed miles 
of waves to fury, had tossed clouds of spray to skies 
that looked down on no living creatures save the plung- 
ing morosaur leaping the crests of the billows to make 
his dinner, not on the terrapin or smelts of a Harvey 
menu, but on the strange giant fish that were his prey. 
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In my book was a picture of the tylosaurus, a great marine 
lizard, a restoration made from the fossils found where 
the salt beds tell the story of the lost ocean of Kansas. 
And if a tylosaurus, I said, what else? What unbe- 
lievable whales, what unimaginable porpoises, what am- 
phibians, what leptocardians, what incredible creatures 
of fin and tusk and tail had once lived out their lives 
here—in tame and level Kansas? 

I felt mighty small, mighty little, and mighty ignorant, 
reading this record and thinking these thoughts. I feel 
the same today, once more, when I open my current copy 
of the University of California Chronicle and read Pro- 
fessor Derrick N. Lehmar’s article on the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. Professor Lehmer is a mathematician, and 
he declares that he knows nothing of mica schists or of 
the subtle differences between Miocene and Pliocene. But 
he advances a very interesting theory concerning the 
making of the Grand Canyon. 

He is not satisfied with the Erosion Theory; that is, 
he doesn’t believe that “the insignificant stream brawl- 
ing over the rocks in the blue depths below” can have 
been the whole cause of the stupendous and titanic splen- 
dors of the Colorado Canyon. He thinks that it was a 
prehistoric sea that did it, a vast ocean of “ the dim and 
distant ages when this whole landscape was just beginning 
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to emerge from the primal sea.” And he makes a very 
effective and plausible pen-picture of it all: 

I could see the ocean as it receded dashing its waves against 
the soft and crumbling rock. A channel would appear, and the 
terrific tides would come rushing back and forth through the 
tortuous straits bearing the huge stones far down into the depths 
where, indeed, they are to be found today, and where no mere 
river could have carried them. The lashing waters would easily 
carve out the side gorges and as the land continued to emerge, 
the upper edges of the channel would remain undisturbed while 
the erosion would continue in the lower levels. 

I can’t make profound and poetic speculations like that. 
I can only stand in awe and wonder at the record of 
change to which the earth about us, and perhaps even our 
apparently altering climate, gives testimony. And then, 
like Sophocles when he was writing his “ Antigone,” 2,500 
years ago, I am moved to exclaim, “ Wonders are many, 
and none is more wonderful than man.” For the moro- 
saurs and the mammoths pass; but man remains; man, 
who, when he cries out from the depths of his soul, “ the 
heavens shew forth the glory of God, and the firmament 
declareth the work of His hands,” means, once he knows 
what this creation is, not alone the stars above him, but 
that “small star” of Chesterton’s, wherein dwell such 

wonders and marvels as the “tame and level” plains of 
Kansas ! 


‘These Here Church Picnics 


JoserH J. QuINN 


LL the best regulated parishes of the country are 
A now preparing for church picnics or else count- 
ing the intake from past ones and endeavoring to 
smooth over the quarrels that inevitably have arisen. 
Church picnics, it is pretty well understood, have be- 
come as necessary as a reliable sexton. There simply 
must be some way of getting together every once in a 
while to work off accumulated energy, excess money and 
the human desire to get on a committee. Nobody wants 
to be simply a spender at a picnic. There is something 
distasteful about that. Hence the committees for a church 
picnic are as lengthy as the roster of suspended members 
of a country club. So great is the chairman’s desire to 
have the committee list look imposing that he unavoid- 
ably adds the names of people who either have died or 
else moved out of the parish. These simple but annoy- 
ing errors are caught soon after the handbills come from 
the printer, but everyone looks upon a picnic as a char- 
itable affair and consequently punctured with mistakes. 
The picnic, or be it known as a fair, fete or bazaar, is 
announced quietly from the altar by way of a meeting 
of a few men who in the past have been found excuseless 
when asked to do something for the church. They are 
the standbys who can be depended upon to fill in during 
odd moments as pallbearers or accompany the pastor on 
a sick call late at night. Every parish has a sprinkling 
of these gentlemen, generous to the extreme and gener- 
ously criticized by those who drop into church once a 





week merely through the seventh sense of obligatiun. 

Having congregated in the pastor’s study, they let 
the secret out, and in less time than it takes to pull a 
trigger the picnic is standing on its feet of paper plans. 
The pastor’s short speech in “ well-chosen” words is 
met with elated huzzahs even by those who a week before 
declared stolidly that picnics were more bother than what 
they were worth. 

The first news of the picnic is received coldly by the 
majority of the parishioners who haven’t forgotten that 
they spent fifty cents last winter on the church play. 
Here is where the shock troops come in handy. No 
sooner is one person goaded from his church inertia than 
he becomes a fast-riding Paul Revere rousing his neigh- 
bors to concerted action. Gradually the resistance is 
broken down, especially if the pastor, in person, asks 
them to bake a cake, fry a chicken or act in some official 
capacity, as, for instance, dishing out ice cream. It’s the 
pastor’s touch that counts. o 

Some stout women who up to the moment had set their 
foot down upon moving a finger this year are simply 
stirred to action by a phone call from the pastor who 
says, in his matter-of-fact way, that she is being de- 
pended upon to sell as many doughnuts as last year and 
maybe more. This stimulus can be set down as psycho- 
logical or authoritative, but it works. In a short space 
of time the committees are burrowing around in the busi- 
ness section snapping up loose prizes for the Beano game 
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or demanding floor lamps, carpet sweepers, telephonethe ridiculous. But everyone is gay and forgiving, trying 


stands, Indian blankets and electric irons, on which to 
get chances. 

The Catholic paper by this time has printed your name 
on one of the seven committees and it doesn’t look half 
bad in there with a banker’s, who, you have forgotten, 
took his vacation on the eve of last year’s picnic. Any- 
how pride goads you on to get a little limelight out of 
this thing. Maybe by working tooth and nail you will 
be pointed out as one of the picnic’s leading workers, 
which carries its share of ephemeral praise. It may 
break out on you like a red rash, this picnic fever. It 
always breaks out on someone, and as soon as the pastor 
hears of it he knows the picnic is taking. He pulls down 
from the closet some empty Christmas cigar boxes, breaks 
off the lids and starts to wonder if eleven will be enough 
to hold the money. 

But the pastor is never really satisfied until he is called 
some evening and told by a sweet voice that Mrs. Noble 
is really out of her bounds soliciting Gideon and Company 
for a prize as Gideon is on her list to call on. A few 
complaints like this and the pastor relaxes, knowing that 
human nature has already put the picnic over. No matter 


how dissatisfied a person is with a picnic, no one really , 


hears about that until the affair is over, which is a won- 
derful arrangement. The hurt person, the one who has 
a grievance, usually tries to drown it by digging in and 
working so hard as to make the offender look as small 
as an unedible mushroom. 

It usually clouds up on the afternoon of the picnic, at 
least it always does down here in Oklahoma, and the 
recalcitrants of the parish are beginning to be thankful 
for an excuse for not going. But somehow it clears off 
unexpectedly and after the picnic one hears of such and 
such having made a novena for a clear night. But such 
wholesome devotion is forgotten in the glare of acetylene 
torches or red, white and blue incandescent bulbs which 
are strung in such a position as to cast the most light 
on the money boxes. A few Japanese lanterns, by the 
way, were hung during the afternoon which make passers- 
by exclaim that the Catholics are having another picnic 
and where do they get all the money? 

Before long some fidgety person is wondering where 
all the people are tonight and she is reassured by her 
helper that it’s a little early yet. About this time several 
autos drive up and discharge nestsful of children who 
immediately swarm for the prettiest booths, being warned 
back if they are gazers and not spenders. The clatter 
of quarters in cigar boxes mingles with the popping of 
near-beer caps and from then on nobody has much time 
to talk out of turm or become gossipy. The ice-cream 
man rushes over to the paddle-wheel conductor and de- 
mands brazenly if he can change a twenty and every one 
wonders whom the bill belongs to. 

Like Napoleon on his successful exploits, the pastor 
goes around ministering encouragement, patting the chil- 
dren’s heads, gurgling over playful incidents, asking 
where John is tonight and suddenly remembering that 
John has to work. His palaver brings laughs that on less 
colorful occasions would be passed up as bordering on 





to make it pleasant for others without missing too much 
oneself. Swarms of girls of all ages and embonpoint 
are tripping you up with chance books and won’t take no 
for your hollow excuses. You suddenly remember it’s 
all for sweet charity’s sake and you break your second 
five-dollar bill. You had hoped to nurse that along until 
the very end. Now the children are back again for an- 
other quarter each, making the third time, but you fail 
to chide them, especially with critics as thick as peanut 
shells all around you. 

Men have a habit of standing around in groups at 
picnics and thus keeping their money out of circulation. 
The parish priest spying such irregularities says under 
his breath: “ This will never do,” and promptly shoos 
them over to the paddle-wheel barker who admires his 
pastor’s eye for business. One by one the men slip off to 
less costly forms of recreation, preferably the pop stand 
where a man can drink five minutes for a dime. It is 
this peregrinating on the part of the pastor that keeps 
the potential assets from becoming frozen solid. This thing 
of putting in one’s appearance at a picnic without the 
parish cashing in on your presence is aimed at by some 
but never successfully executed. The day of the picnic 
being synonymous with excuses for not attending is also 
passé. 

By consulting his pocketbook the husband finds out that 
it is getting late and notifies the wife who starts rounding 
up the children. In this wild endeavor the wife is met 
by several neighbors who are astonished that she is going 
home so soon and equally surprised with her remark that 
the children were up late the night before. A friendly 
stranger warns her that they haven’t raffled off the main 
prizes yet, but she counters with the answer that the 
family is unlucky and never does win anything anyway. 
All eyes seem to be on the family as they file out but as 
a matter of fact the spenders are busy seeing that they 
are not short-changed by nervous sellers who themselves 
are doing everything possible to flag in trade so as to 
run their receipts above the cake sale. 

“The cake table, by the way, was just the scene of a 
spat when a patron wanted to purchase Mrs. Templeton’s 
angel-food cake. The four conductors of the stand all 
pointed to four different angel foods and as a result the 
customer said he guessed he’d buy a plate of cream 
instead. This decision was accepted on its face value 
but was the cause of some wrangling within the booth. 
The sight of the pastor walking jovially over toward the 
knot, which was not at all tongue-tied, sent them into 
false ecstasies of delight, each knowing that the argument 
would carry over until the pastor had moved on and 
quit his cheerful twitting. 

By this time most of the older and sophisticated ladies 
are beginning to find seats on odd boxes and empty ice- 
cream freezers. Most of them are squeezing a brace of 
tickets while waiting for the main raffle. That’s what 
most people came for anyhow. After all there seems to 
be a lot of unnecessary fuss and delay over this raffling 
which is beginning to unduly prolong itself. One lady 
is wondering how the bedroom suite, the big prize, will 
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look in the south wing of her house, especially with vis- 
itors from Texas coming next week. After much playing 
for time a small girl is selected and blindfolded with 
a handkerchief. There doesn’t seem to be much reason 
for this as the box is held so high she has to stand on 
tip-toe. The tickets are shuffled, and shuffled again just 
to placate the coming losers. As the girl reaches up 
silent prayers are being made at this point by devoted 
members of the parish. Others are just trusting to blind 
luck. A hush falls on the circle of gaping faces and 
Number 620 is announced. A moment of consultation of 
tickets is followed by audible groans on the part of the 
losing holders. The owner of 620 is looked up in an 
accompanying notebook and is Grace Bennington who 
lives in another parish, had bought only one ticket and 
hadn’t even attended the picnic. This was to be expected. 

With the main bout over, the crowd disintegrates, stop- 
ping to kick a pop bottle out of the path or tear up tickets 
into fine particles. This, of course, is a show of animal 
disappointment. Ensconced in their cars one can hear 
patrons mentioning the name of Grace Bennington again 
and again and what luck some people have and wonder 
what she’ll do with such a fine bedroom suite. As father 
lights the cold cigar butt that he had parked on the 
running board of his car, he mutters something about 
this being his last picnic. Hardly has the door of the 
last Ford banged shut when the pastor begins the some- 
what exciting recreation of counting the bills. This is 
made a little troublesome by swarms of gnats and night 
insects which make giddy turns around the money boxes 
and get caught in the pastor’s hair—if he has any. Of 
course, the change will be counted in the morning but it’s 
nice to get a rough idea of how much was taken in and 
the bills do that fairly well. The faithful chairman is 
there talking incoherently about success, adding that they 
could have sold another freezer of cream, wasn’t it a 
‘spending crowd and they'll know better how much to 
order next year. All this is assented to by the pastor 
who is gurgling inwardly as the piles of bills grow higher. 
Incidentally he is thinking that, say what you will, these 
here picnics aren’t half bad affairs for pulling in the 
money and pulling down the church debt. 

Early the next morning the question runs through the 
parish “ How much did they make on last night’s picnic?” 
Nobody seems to know the exact amount. It varies in 
some instances as much as $500. The pastor explains 
that there are several people who haven’t turned in their 
chance-book money yet and we haven’t yet received a 
bill from the ice-cream company. Such announcements 
make guess-work figures terribly indefinite, and persons 
who craved to be the first to announce the exact sum 
hang up the ’phone disgustedly. The eagerness to find out 
how much was cleared peters about Advent. Finally the 
subject is dropped altogether. When the total tabulation 
is announced the people are so busy rehearsing, or have 
relatives rehearsing, for the church play that the news 
is passed up as being as uninteresting as a torn shirt on 
a bargain counter. 

Pastors who don’t have church picnics really don’t 
know what they are missing. 
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Sociology 
A Leak on the Ile de France 


JoHN WILTBYE 


FRAGILE thing is this Prohibition, barely falling 
within the category of Being. 

I speak of Prohibition as one finds it in the hinter- 
land. In the metropolis, along the waterside, it can on 
occasions roar and bite as any Nubian lion. 

Picture, mesdames, messieurs, that scene last week. 
Into her pier, as majestically as may be, glides the J/e de 
France. At once, cheers; at once, enthusiasm; at once, 
cries of “ git back there” from the gendarmes. A pause, 
as always, but today the pause is longer. Momentous 
events impend? But no. The spell is broken. Picture 
the passengers as they come tripping down the plank, all 
tripping ; most of them gayly, some apprehensively, a few 
with a scowl. 

For at the end of the plank, rises no tier of smiling 
faces—only a file of customs officers. Forthwith they initi- 
ate something like that “running the gauntlet” which 
used to plague our colonial ancestors whenas they fell 
into the clutches of the noble Red Man. 

Each passenger as he trips—or staggers—receives a 
sounding slap. Also, the visitors to the pier are slapped. 

For some the slap is an accolade of purity, signifying 
that the slapped one bears about him nothing stronger 
than one-half of one percentum by volume of any liquor 
for beverage purposes. 

For others, it is equivalent to the heavy hand and the 
gruff voice of the law, ‘“ Come along you, and don’t you 
gimme no talk.” 

This is indeed the land of liberty. Our bosoms swell. 
We wipe away a furtive yet manly tear. We are not as 
those Gauls, crushed under the heel of perfidious Albion. 
No, we guys are free. 

That is why, under the shadow of the Statue of Liberty 
(memorial to the dear departed), we shiver and shake 
at the thought of the Anti-Saloon League, the Methodist 
Board and Mr. Volstead’s justly celebrated act, which—in 
New York at least—is now doing three a day. Before 
they are well disembarked the passengers of the Jle de 
France fall into the hands of the law. Before they fairly 
exchange their sea legs, they are well searched, well 
buffeted, and, some of them, well on their way to one 
or other of New York’s well-appointed hoosegows. 

To teach all poor foreigners, what we mean by lib- 
erty (I refer to the spirit of 1776 and so on, not to the 
magazine) in America, we must have a large Federal 
constabulary, trained to slap the just and the unjust with- 
out distinction, but on suspicion. To the seasoned Marco 
Polos who that day disembarked from the Isle de France, 
this introduction to the land of liberty must have recalled 
vividly the passage into and out of Soviet Russia. 

Sordid as this affair may seem, it lifts us high above 
the pier at Fiftieth Street, into the atmosphere of treaties, 
diplomats and high places. 

The Ile de France is a French boat, manned by gallant 
Gallic tars. Whenever it comes to New York, it is, I sup- 












































pose, a little bit of France floating (under the persuasion 
of a snub-nosed tug) up the romantic Hudson. As 
Frenchmen, true to the chivalric traditions of old France, 
the crew must have its French equivalent of grog. Grog and 
rum are tabu and altogether improper in the waters that 
ebb and flow off Fourteenth Street and the adjacent de- 
mesnes. But Prohibition or no Prohibition, land of the 
Free, or land of good old Uncle Tom and Simon Legree 
at Washington, these jolly Gascons, these prodigious 
Burgundians, these long-nosed Normans, and the rest, 
must have their daily ration of rum. 

Plainly, this is a situation, gravely imperilling the age- 
long (with some interruptions) friendship and and amity 
existing between France and These States. 

In this juncture, recourse was had to diplomacy. A 
clerk in the State Department ground out a treaty. Ne- 
gotiated by the Senate, whose members knew that most 
of their arid constituents would never hear of the infamy, 
it was,signed by the high contracting parties, in duplicate, 
in French, and in English of a sort. This instrument, I 
am sorry to say, sanctioned the doling out of rum, speak~- 
ing generally, to the Gascons, the Buagundians and the 
Normans, even in the neighborhood of Fourteenth Street 
—provided that it was the Fourteenth Street as extended 
by an imaginary line across the waters to Weehawken ; 
and not the Fourteenth Street of Tammany Hall. There 
were further restrictions, it is true; but what would you? 
Liberty, even in a land dedicated to liberty, must have 
its limits. It was further provided that the said agents 
of the devil, these liquors, to wit, were to be served for 
the exclusive consumption of the Gascons, the Normans 
and the Burgundians. They were not to be shared with 
any Yankee, even though he might hang about, with de- 
pendent tongue, puffing like any spent hound. 

So far, all was well. The mariners had their rum, not 
in a mug or cannikin, but in such a receptacle as befitted 
the dignity of Frenchmen and the noble liquor. But 
they had it by reason of solemn treaty. Thus were the 
proprieties of this Puritan stronghold (which has less 
good liquor but more foul murders than any country in 
the world) fully preserved. On the other hand, our 
noble Gauls quaffed their flowing bowls, intoned their 
respective chanties, and luffed to the word of command 
as the good ship /le de France floated up the Hudson 
in the wake of the Lucy J. 

Ail “ looked well,” and that is the sufficient test in this 
climate for the presence of unimpeachable virtue. 

But the sapper was at work, the serpent was edging 
his fang. Some of these Gauls, not having the fear 
of God before their sinful eyes (or the fear of the Federal 
Government which is more than the same thing) began 
to envision a cottage in France, with a pig, and the largest 
compost heap in all Brittany. Tempted, they fell. Not 
less cunning than those cold Nordics, les Ecossais, they 
acquired the habit, it is said, of exchanging their rum 
for Yankee gold. These dipsomaniacs, the purchasers, 
would thereupon filter the stuff into bottles, canteens, 
flasks, and whatnot, to be carried off in triumph and hip 
pockets of singular capacity. 
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Thus did they snap lawless fingers under official noses. 
According to our just Federal law, a free-born American 
citizen (or even a Chinaman) may stand on a pier ana 
cause the mouth of an official to water by gulping a 
quart of rum and lemon, hot. But these disembarkers 
from the Jle de France planned to carry the liquor with 
them to be guzzled in private; and transportation, unless 
it be done in the stomach, is a high crime. 

The officials are now avenged, and virtue once more 
sits easy. Informed of the wicked Gallic practices as al- 
leged, these sleepless hounds of the law stationed them- 
selves on the pier as the unsuspecting Jle de France 
stumbled in. Then, as has been stated, falling upon each 
and every passenger they patted him on the hip pocket. 

It is an odd picture, that—a hound patting a gentleman 
on the hip pocket. But I refuse to alter the picture. It 
reflects admirably the oddity of the whole Prohibition en- 
forcement scheme in this land of the free and home of 
the brave. 

Yet the picture as it was sketched to me is not quite 
correct. The reality was worse. The /le de France was 
not coming in but going out. The disembarking pas- 
sengers were not searched, for there were none. The 
subjects searched, patted, and slapped, were the innocent 
spectators on the pier. Having been placed in close con- 
tact with the /le de France, the conclusion seemed highly 
probable that they had been engaged in some alcoholic 
impropriety. 

I close by recalling Madame Roland’s brief history of 
liberty. You can find it as quickly as I. Then let us 
piously thank Heaven that with the plugging of the leak 
on the /le de France the Government still lives. 


FAIRY TAPERS 


In the evening, all along 
The path, on either hand, 
The fairies hang their lights to show 
The way to fairyland... . 
Little golden tapers—who 
Will follow, who will go, 
Answering the summons of 
Your soft, enticing glow? 


Into what strange country would 
You lead a mortal’s feet? 
What dainties, there, would tempt his tongue, 
What fruits and nectars sweet? 
What shining beauty, there, would lay 
A spell upon his eyes? 
What mystic music wake his soul 
To wonder and surprise? 


But, ch, having ventured down 
That dim, enchanted lane, 
Would a mortal ever find 
His way back home again? 
Or would the fairy tapers that 
Had ‘lured him with their gleams 
Hide away and leave him lost 
In memory and dreams? 


Little golden tapers—ah, 
What mortal dares to go, 

Answering the summons of 
Your soft, enticing glow! 


Mary JANE Carr. 
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Education 


The Catholic Child in the Catholic 
School 


Paut L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 





HETHER our young people are better or worse 

than the young people of fifty years ago is a 
topic that often drives our social workers and supplement 
writers to the expenditure of much ink. I have read 
many excellent discussions but some, it seems to me, 
raise more questions than they answer. 

I suppose there are as many saints among the young 
people of today as there were when we were young. 
Quite probably, too, there are as many sinners. Perhaps 
we can sum up, unsatisfactorily, I own, by saying that 
then as now, our young people were singularly like the 
rest of us—not nearly so good as we ought to be. 

Yet there is another angle which may be considered. 

Some four or five years ago, in the course of a con- 
versation on Catholic education, I put the question with 
which this paper opens, to an aged but still active parish 
priest. He had spent nearly fifty years in the ministry, 
first as curate in two New England factory towns, and 
then as pastor in a large city. As pastor, his chief solici- 
tude was for the young people. Years of this work had 
singularly developed his sympathy with them and given 
him an insight into the boy and girl problem that is rare. 
Hence his opinion is worth having. 

“ Are they better or worse than when I began my work 
nearly fifty years ago? I’ll have to distinguish. 

“In working out a problem in mathematics, you first 
look for the known factors. Let’s apply that principle. 
What is the known factor here? 

“One we may be sure of—human nature. It doesn’t 
change much from age to age. The moralists know that. 
So do the ascetics. A catalogue of faults and vices, 
virtues and capabilities, drawn up ten centuries ago would 
not differ greatly from one drawn up today. Always 
the moralists warn us against the same faults. Always 
the ascetics are striving to get us to mount just one step 
higher on the ladder of perfection. So this human nature 
of ours may be set down as a fairly constant factor. 

“Given the same motives, the same conditions, and the 
influence of the same active agencies, human nature— 
making generous allowance, of course, for exceptions 
—manifests itself uniformly in the second century, the 
seventeenth, and the twentieth. And often the exception 
is not really an exception but, rather, a false judgment 
on our part. 

“ But conditions change from age to age, from genera- 
tion to generation. When I go back, as I often do, to 
the scene of my first curacy, I don’t find the quiet, simple, 
retired little village of more than forty years ago. There 


are moving-picture houses, an inter-urban electric line, 
a hotel, a five-and-ten-cent stére, tea rooms, a Chamber 
of Commerce, dancing academies, and a Rotary Club, in 
Stanton now—and the population hasn’t increased by a 
thousand in all these years. 


The town has metropolitan 
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airs, because the automobile and other means of trans- 
portation have brought it and the metropolis together. 
And I fear that along with metropolitan conveniences and 
comforts, Stanton has also imported other metropolitan 
things less desirable. 

“‘ Now all these changes certainly affect our girls and 
boys. I am convinced that there are bad influences in 
Stanton which were not there forty years ago. The pastor, 
a son of the parish, who certainly ought to know, is sure 
of it, too. 

“You know the simple amusements of boys and girls 
forty years ago. They went to the theater once or twice 
a year, and talked about it for the rest of the year. With 
Summer time came the circus. Compare that with the 
attendance of boys and girls at the theater and the mov- 
ing-picture houses today. It’s a common thing for 
mothers to tell me—with an air of high austerity—that 
little Bessie is never allowed to go to the pictures oftener 
than twice a week. 

“Well, that’s too often. This idea that boys and girls 
must seek their amusement outside the house is not 
wholesome. Today ours is an urban population, and even 
in the villages conditions are not what they ought to be 
as far as the moral and religious training of our children 
is concerned. The cheap newspaper, the objectionable 
magazine, stain the child’s mind with stories of vice and 
crime there as well as in the city. 

“ Again, note the breakdown of the conventions. Time 
was that when a young chap made his social calls there 
was no absence of chaperons. There were no unattended 
week-end house parties of young people in those days. A 
boy did not call, for a girl on Sunday afternoon and take 
her across the county—or may be a tier of counties—in 
his automobile. Young people were not allowed to go 
where they chose, and when they went out it was under 
conditions that made impossible even the suspicion of 
impropriety. That was considered good breeding. So 
it was; so it is today. Coarseness and vulgarity of a kind 
that today seems to pass for wit and humor were not 
tolerated. 

“Well, you need not be very well acquainted with the 
probation officers of your juvenile court, or the work 
of your parish visitors,-to know that the breakdown of 
the old conventions is a pretty serious matter. I am not 
referring to those inexpressibly sad cases which involve 
serious public transgressions of the moral law, but to 
those instances no less sad, it seems to me, when you 
learn of moral disaster from a weeping mother. They’ve 
managed to keep it out of the papers. It’s a pity they 
couldn’t have managed to keep it out of the child’s life. 

“So, then, human nature in our boys and girls is no 
better and no worse than it was forty years ago. 

“ But the pitfalls in the way of these boys and girls 
of today are more numerous than forty years ago. The 
temptations are greater. The occasions of wrong-doing 
are far more numerous. 

“The conclusion I should like to draw is this: the boy 
and girl of today stand in need of protection and careful 
training. 


“They can’t obtain that in the public school. That 
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school is built on a wrong principle. Leave out religion, 
and you destroy what is the strongest protection of us all. 

“ Therefore, the only place for the Catholic child is 
the Catholic school. That conviction deepens in my mind 
year by year. There can be no possible substitute for 
it. Only in the Catholic school can the child receive an 
adequate training in religion. For religion and morality 
must be taught. They can not be ‘ picked up’ somewhere 
somehow, any more than a knowledge of arithmetic or 
grammar can be acquired by that hit-or-miss method. 

“Hence it seems to me that no Catholic parent who 
knaws anything about the evils to which our young people 
are today exposed will hesitate for a moment in the 
choice of a school for his child.” 

No Catholic can gainsay that conclusion. Whether 
boys and girls are better or worse than the children of 
two generations ago does not affect it. What is certain 
is that the present generation needs a thorough train- 
ing in religion and in morals. The school which gives 
it is the best school. It is the only school to which these 
children of ours upon whose slender shoulders life’s bur- 
dens will one day rest, can be safely entrusted. In its 
academic curriculum the Catholic school is the peer of 
any in the land. But because its very soul is the spirit 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ it is immeasurably superior. 


With Scrip and Staff 


PROFESSORIAL friend of mine, 
hobby for such things, showed me recently a collec- 
tion he had made of some seventy-five foreign-language 
papers published in the United States. The better-known 
languages, German, French, Italian, etc., were not rep- 
resented’: the collection being made up largely of Bohe- 


who has a 


mian, Polish and other Eastern European language 
papers. The study of this collection was not without 
interest. Catholic, secular, and some Protestant and So- 


cialistic papers are represented in the group. Noteworthy 
is the better appearance, both in external form and in 
journalistic quality, of the papers published under Cath- 
olic auspices, though there are exceptions to this rule. 
The group represents fairly well the average reading mat- 
ter of those Eastern European Catholics who help to 
make up our American Catholic body :—especially those 
who must depend on the use of their original language 
for their information. 

Out of 75 papers, 43 are weekly, 3 are issued twice 
weekly, 3 thrice-a-week, and the remaining 26 are daily 
papers. Every variety in style is observed, from the ex- 
treme conservatism of some of the Bohemian sheets, re- 
sembling strictly their European counterparts as to ab- 
sence of all headlines and striking features, to others, 
notably among the Polish publications, which except for 
the language, are completely Americanized, and are decked 
out with comic supplements (legends being in English), 
sport-pages, etc. The Catholic publications, in general, 
though there are some exceptions, present a rather better 
appearance than the purely secular organs. 
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NE of the oldest foreign-language Catholic publica- 
O tions in the collection was the Bohemian tri-weekly 
Catholic paper, Hlas (The Voice), published in St. Louis. 
The scholarly editor of this paper, Dr. Hynek Dostal, 
has recently been made a Knight of St. Gregory the 
Great by the Holy Father. 

Dr. Dostal, a layman, is well-known as an author and 
editor of Catholic publications, as well as for his charity, 
and especially for the assistance that he has given to the 
new Czechoslovak College in Rome. He was founder 
of the Hessoun Orphanage near St. Louis, and succeeded 
the late Msgr. Hessoun as the editor of Hlas. Asso- 
ciated with Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk during and after 
the World War, Dr. Dostal was largely instrumental in 
the creation of the present Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
and worked for the cause both in America and Europe. 
After his last visit to his native country, he received from 
Rome a special recognition for his work in literature, 
apologetics, and science. He received an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree of letters, was made a corresponding member 
of the Pontificia Accademia Tiberina, and decorated by 
Pope Pius XI with the cross, Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

Dr. Dostal has taken an especial interest in the ques- 
tion of the reunion of the Eastern Churches, and the cul- 
tivation of the memory and the spirit of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius in his native land and among the Bohemians 
in this country. Through his efforts, and those of others 
of like mind, such as the zealous Archbishop Stojan of 
Olomouc, the true patrons of Bohemia, St. Wenceslaus, 
and Sts. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles of the Slavs, 
are taking the place of the much-vaunted John Hus. 
Nearly every number of Dr. Dostal’s journal contains 
some scholarly paper on the subject either of Bohemian 
history, or of the matter of church Reunion. 





ONTINUING the study of this group, one notes 

that a large proportion of the papers were begun 
during the ’nineties of the last century. The years 1890, 
"91, "92, ’94, ’97, ’98, ’99 and 1900 seem to have been 
banner years in the establishment of foreign-language 
journals. They are scattered, however, on down to the 
time of the World War, but very few originated since 
then, as, naturally, the demand for the foreign-language 
periodical is lessened with the decrease of immigration 
and the growth of the younger generation. 

Just as in outward form, so too in quality one sees a 
profound difference amongst the various papers repre- 
sented. Though the ancient language is retained, there 
is a lessened amount of space and discussion given to the 
field of news and that of the editorial page there is a 
affairs of the home country and an increased amount, cor- 
respondingly, to wholly American affairs. Individual 
papers present their readers with stimulating, well-rea- 
soned editorial comment on the day’s events and issues. 
The Bohemian Nasinec, edited by Mr. Frank A. Parma, 
of Taylor, Texas, seems to be more than ordinarily alert 
and up-to-date in its handling of the day’s news. And 
more could be named in this class. But in many of the 
others there is a total lack of any guidance in the form 
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of well-directed editorial comment, for the Catholic 
thought of the readers. This is all the more regrettable, 
since many of these papers represent practically the ex- 
clusive reading of a large circle of subscribers. One 
of the weekly Catholic papers, which claims a circulation 
of 34,000, owing to its connection with a beneficial asso- 
ciation, offers to this great number of Catholic readers 
practically no enlightenment from the Catholic standpoint, 
on any of the questions of the day. On the other hand, 
the Gwiazda Zachodu (Star of the West), of Omaha, 
which claims to be the only Polish paper published west 
of the Mississippi, with a circulation of 40,000, has a 
good editorial page, and in general a neat and attractive 
appearance. 





HE contrast in appearance and matter between the 

English-language and the foreign-language Cath- 
olic periodicals in this country has become more notable 
since the development of the N. C. W. C. News Service. 
Only a few of the latter seem to make any use of this 
Service at all, and then, of course, under the difficulty of 
laboriously translating an occasional item into their re- 
spective tongue. In view of the immense amount of val- 
uable and interesting matter, bearing directly on living 
questions and issues, which the News Service provides, 
this seems to be one of the particularly heavy disadvan- 
tages afflicting a Catholic foreign-language periodical, and 
only a few try to supply it in some measure by corre- 
spondence sent to them from abroad. 

On the other hand, were it not for these same papers, 
presented in the form to which the readers are accus- 
tomed, the older generation of foreign-language Catholics 
in this country would be exposed defenseless to the on- 
slaughts of anti-social or anti-religious propaganda car- 
ried on in those same languages. As long as the foreign 
language Communistic press is widely circulated and 
widely read in this country, the Catholic will need a cor- 
responding antidote. And this antidote is not merely 
religious : it is patriotic as well. For, apart from the 
Communistic or socialistic journals just mentioned, which 
bear every earmark of emanating from a common source, 
even to small details of arrangement, the bulk of the sev- 
enty-five papers at hand are marked by a strongly patriotic 
tone, and an uncompromising Americanism. 





HAT will be the future of these periodicals? The 

future will rest with the younger generation. 
Those papers which are organs of large and prosperous 
beneficial associations seem most apt to enjoy a prolonged 
life, for the associations themselves, besides helping to 
maintain their organ, help to maintain also the interest 
in the mother tongue. Nevertheless there is already a 
profound difference between the readers of the ‘nineties, 
and those of 1928. A great number of these papers carry 
supplements in English for the younger readers. The 
reports of the beneficial associations are published more 
and more in English, especially when important practical 
matters have to be considered. Church bulletins, like that 
of St. John Nepomuk parish in St. Louis, are now pub- 
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lished wholly in English. Extreme efforts are made to 
stimulate the study and use of the parental languages. 
These seem to meet with their best success when the 
ancestral language is placed on a strictly cultural basis, 
as a subject of study side by side with English in the 
schools, literary societies, etc., rather than as a means of 
national cohesion and group self-protection. There is no 
reason why such cultural efforts should fail, and not con- 
tinue to enrich the spiritual and mental life of American 
Catholics for generations to come. But the foreign-lan- 
guage periodical, as an exclusive form of reading matter, 
will, I suppose, gradually be transmogrified into an Eng- 
ish-language journal, and take its place, if it survives the 
change, amongst our Catholic English-language press. 





HE newly formed American Young Men’s Associa- 

tion is expected to solve the double problem of pro- 
viding a Catholic counterpart of the Y. M. C. A. without, 
at the same time, disturbing the relationship of Catholic 
young men to existing organizations in their behalf,— 
such as the junior branches of our many beneficial asso- 
ciations just mentioned. The new organization is the 
result of twelve years’ study on the part of Father E. F. 
Garesché, S. J., of St. Louis, who has been observing 
the needs of our Catholic young men, and publishing 
his observations from time to time. Organization is 
needed for spiritual, educational, recreational and social 
activities. The work has the cordial cooperation of the 
members of the Hierarchy, Cardinal O’Connell is Pro- 
tector, Cardinal Hayes, the Honorary President, Arch- 
bishop Messmer, of Milwaukee, the Chairman of the 
Executive Board, Father Garesché, Executive Director, 
and Father Fred. P. Toomey, of New York, Secretary. 
A lay board of directors will be chosen from a list of 
men submitted by the members of the Hierarchy. 

THE PILerm™. 


FOR LIGHT 


I am as a lamp of glass discolored 

Darkly with smoke of self and soot of sin: 

O Fount of Light! 

Who willest Thyself ever to be outpoured 

On men, who knowest that within 

Me, flickering, is yet a dim 

Twilight, 

Wilt Thou begin in this dark interim 

Of my soul, to penetrate 

Me, and illuminate 

Me, O Light of Light? 

As an empty vessel in Thy sight 

Now let me stand; 

Beneath Thy searching hand 

Rub me, cleanse me with Thine heavenly dew. 

Nay, melt me! by Thy breath reshape me quite, 

Fashion me anew! 

So that this smoke of self and soot of sin 

Be dissipated: and within 

Me pour Thine unction, and inflame Thou me! 

Then even through this lamp of glass 

Wilt Thou not pass, 

O Ray of heavenly Light, 

To guide a child’s small feet to Thee? 
FLoRENCE CHAMPREUx MAGEE. 
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Literature 


A Neglected Catholic Essayist 


SARA Kountz DIeETHELM 


IR PHILIP SIDNEY once said: “Look in thy 

heart and write,” which is precisely what the essay- 
ist does. He is a many-sided genius. He traces his hon- 
orable lineage back to the nomad race of sophists who 
flourished in the ages when knowledge was imparted by 
All through the centuries he has gath- 
ered momentum, and esprit, and humor. The essayist 
may elect to wander wherever his fancy leads. Unlimited 
freedom of theme makes him undisputed master of his 
realm. He may chat about books, or men, or art, or old 
china, or curios, or politics, or religion, or fairies, or 


the spoken word. 


tramps, or suffragists. 

Now it is a sad but true fact that one of the most 
charming exponents of this enchanting form of literature 
has been lamentably neglected, so much so, indeed, that 
the literati of England, the while they paid merited tribute 
to the literary excellencies of that gentle and lovable 
Bohemian, Charles Warren Stoddard, felt, perforce, the 
urge to score his own countrymen for failing to appreci- 
ate his contributions to American letters. 

This worthy contemporary of Bret Harte and Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Joaquin Miller was born in 1843, 
in Rochester, New York. In his early years he resided in 
New York and San Francisco. Physical indisposition 
prevented Stoddard from carrying out his cherished plans 
for a college education. He had vague notions of becom- 
ing an actor, but found himself lacking in _histrionic 
ability. At length he drifted into journalism. When 
about thirty, he accepted a post as special correspondent 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. This position left him 
free to become a sort of free lance and a nomad. It kept 
him abroad for half a decade, during which time he 
roamed about the Continent and England, and even as 
far as the Orient. 

In 1885 he accepted the chair of English at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, but ill health compelled 
him to resign shortly. Later for a brief space he held a 
similar position in the Catholic University at Washington, 
but again failing health emerged triumphant over his 
ambition, and he was obliged to leave the University. 
Ultimately he settled down in Cambridge, Mass., with the 
avowed purpose of devoting himself to letters. Here 
serious illness again foiled his desires and he migrated 
westward in quest of health, but death claimed him in 
the beautiful country of Monterey, being but sixty-six 
when he answered the final summons. 

A study of the backgrounds that influenced the creative 
tendencies of Charles Warren Stoddard reveals the tre- 
mendous debt he owes to the Sacred Writings. He in- 
herited the Puritan tendencies of his forbears, and when 
but a child was wont to lull himself into dreamland with 
his “testament” tucked beneath his pillow. It was like 
a sacred talisman, and became a solace in boyish sorrows, 
for even as a youth he was disturbed and often unhappy 
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over perplexing religious questions. It was his pleasure 
and comfort to read the Bible over and over again. His 
lively imagination was fired with the exquisite cadences 
of the “ Psalms,” and his appetite for adventure in lands 
off the beaten track was doubtless whetted by the thrilling 
episodes narrated in the “Acts of the Apostles.” No 
class master could have given him better lessons than 
those which flowed into his subconscious being through 
the exalted and moving stanzas of Hebrew poetry, and 
no school texts could have served him better than the 
exalted and elevating diction of Bible literature. 

Bret Harte, with whom the young journalist worked 
on the Overland Monthly, had much to do with the for- 
mation 6f his style, for Harte was a stern critic, demand- 
ing the strictest attention to the minutest details of 
technique. Still another factor in shaping his literary 
career was his appointment as foreign correspondent for 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The fact that this literary pilgrim was somewhat like a 
gypsy in his love for wandering may account for his 
susceptibility to the exotic spell of the Orient and the 
languid charm of the tropics. He so thoroughly steeped 
himself in local color that he was able to transfer 
atmosphere to his sketches with the utmost ease and grace. 
His style never became hackneyed, but was marked by a 
perennial freshness. His “singing prose” has been com- 
pared to Irving’s, though it is, perhaps, less formal and 
more mellow. 

The writings of Charles Warren Stoddard embody ma- 
terial for the compilation of a delightful biography did 
some one but feel the urge to assume so pleasurable a 
task. Each volume contains personal reminiscences. “ A 
Troubled Heart,” the impassioned, soul-searching story 
of his life, might be the foundation of so charming a 
narrative. Of it, Stoddard remarked: “ Here you have my 
inner life all laid bare.” It is a profoundly moving recital, 
and underneath the poetic diction from which he could 
never escape may be discerned the underlying character- 
istics which made him responsive to Catholic dogma. It 
portrays Stoddard the man and Stoddard the mystic who 
is said to have “ accepted the Catholic tradition humbly, 
because it is beautiful,” and who pledged an eternal fealty 
to its teachings from which he never waverede 

This gentle Bohemian was a warm friend of Father 
Damien and wrote a small volume called “ The Lepers of 
Molokai,” which did much to establish the great apostle 
of the lepers in public esteem. In this, again, we note 
the personal touch as well as in some picturesque frag- 
ments of travel literature, which are linked together with 
many personal incidents, and which reveal a naive humor 
that is irresistible. Such charming volumes as “ Summer 
Cruising in the South Seas,” “ Marshallah, a Flight into 
Egypt,” “A Trip to Hawaii,’ “In the Footprints of the 
Padres,” “ Over the Rocky Mountains to Alaska,” and 
a “Cruise Under the Crescent” will lure those suffi- 
ciently interested to search them out into many magic 
lands beyond the sea. 

Stoddard was essentially an essayist. The Bible, which 
was so potent a force in moulding his style, is rich in 
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essay form, so it was quite to be expected that he should 
pattern his prose after the manner of its rhythmic, stately 
style, and that the highest type of his prose should find 
expression in “ Exits and Entrances,”’ a noble example of 
the essay at its best. It combines symmetry of form, grace 
of diction and artistic conception with all the fascinating 
personal touches which smile through every page of Stod- 
dard. 

What a book to read beside the glowing hearth on a 
bleak night when the wind howls dismally! Time and 
space would soon be eliminated under the spell of this 
charmer. It would require no very great stretch of the 
imagination to vision Venice, siren queen of the Adriatic, 
shimmering in the starlight, or to hear the gentle plash of 
the swinging oar of the gondolier as he sails majestically 
down the Grand Canal past the “facades of antique 
palaces painted in colors by the moonlight upon a back- 
ground of ebony.” And having flown on the wings of 
fancy to Venice for a bit, the urge would be strong to 
flee over the meadows to Shottery where Anne Hathaway 
lived. How exquisitely has this poet-artist painted Anne’s 
room, at whose lattice “the woodbine rustled its leaves 
glossed with dew, ‘neath a moonlight warm and mellow,” 
and how bewitching is his account of his dream under 
her thatched roof! And where are to be found more 
intimate character sketches of his dear friends, Bret 
Harte and his loved Stevenson and Joaquin Miller? 
George Eliot and Charles Kingsley are interviewed and 
the glory and splendor of Westminster is briefly portrayed 
with a skill that would have done credit to Irving. Note 
the graphic power of description in just one paragraph: 

Beautiful old Westminster! The somber sunshine weaves its 
golden web among the thousand pendants that overarch us; 
squares of painted light lie upon the marble pavement like fabrics 
from the Far East; voices are in the air; the solemn chant, the 
sweet responses from a hidden choir, and the organ breathes out 
its plaintive harmonies, that seem for a moment to quicken the 
dead, and to instil life into the marble effigies that stare forever 
from the niches in the walls. 

This brief bit of descriptive beauty is matched by 
equally painstaking pastels in prose which ornament 
“Exits and Entrances.” An Arabian night, the passion 
of Egypt, the poetry of the Nile, the “ doomed roofs ” of 
Jerusalem and the earthly paradise of the mountains of 
our own West, are like a kaleidoscope of beautiful im- 
pressions that follow each other in rapid succession all 
through this incomparably lovely volume of essays. 

There is another volume of essays worthy of mention. 
It is “ South Sea Idylls,” and is brimming over with 
sweetness and beauty. Its appearance caused the French 
to hail Stoddard as the American Pierre Loti, and to 
wring the utterance from William Dean Howells that 
here is a classic which Americans should learn to appre- 
ciate, that the “ Idylls ” were “ the lightest, sweetest, wild- 
est, freshest things that were ever written about the life 
of the summer ocean and that no one need ever again write 
of the South Seas.” In this volume, Stoddard wrote with 
a poetic vision not surpassed by the much lauded Lafcadio 
Hearn. These essays are abundantly alive with the gay 
humor of the lovable Bohemian, who endeared himself to 
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the inhabitants of the tropics, where he spent many 
blessed hours. 

Stoddard was a happy writer, and his essays ring with 
lyric sweetness. He was a passionate lover of beauty, 
and the shining luster of the moon, the silver spray of a 
waterfall, or a mass of billowy clouds could wrest almost 
spontaneously from his responsive soul a richness of 
mellifluous descriptive phrases. His greatest charm lies 
in the unconscious revelation of his own sweet and gentle 
personality, in the little whimsical touches that glisten 
here and there through his essays like a vein of gold. 

Charles Warren Stoddard is a charming exponent of 
the essay form, and it is as an essayist that he must be 
revived, since essays are so much in vogue at the present 
time. It is a sad commentary on American Catholic let- 
ters that a man of his exceptional creative genius should 
be so permanently shelved. The consummate art which 
he attributed to his beloved associate, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, found an echo in his own writings of which 
compilers of American literature may well take cognizance. 


REVIEWS 


The Rise of the German Republic. By H. G. DANIELs. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

The events that led up to the War; the naval and military 
strategy of the conflict itself; the last stages that ushered in the 
political revolution; the story of the Reichswehr in the transition 
period; the early phases of the Reparation controversy and the 
story of the decline and final stabilization of the mark have all 
been told in a vast number of memoirs, autobiographies and more 
or less important records that relate first-hand experiences of 
German public men and make a strong case for the defence. 
Most of these works have been carefully studied by Mr. Daniels 
and their conclusions rejected or approved as confirmation offered 
itself from unbiased sources or from the light of personal knowl- 
edge gathered during eight years residence in Berlin as corre- 
spondent of the London Times. Many of the events here treated 
are of too recent kneading to be given a final historical mould. 
The happenings of the past few months in Germany have already 
weakened some of the author’s gloomy prospects for the future 
of the Republic. However, this first comprehensive and coherent 
account of the events which established and settled the present 
German Constitution brings the complicateed political and eco- 
nomic situations into clear perspective and gives the general reader 
an attractive, interesting and authoritative account of a great 
crisis in a nation’s history. The book is intended to afford a 
separate and detached survey of the German Revolution and its 
consequences as shown chiefly in the Reparations struggle, the 
occupation of the Ruhr, the inflation of the mark, and the in- 
troduction of the Dawes Plan. Those who are interested in the 
future of Germany will find here a clear exposition and a candid 
discussion of questions whose permanent settlement will mean 
much for the peace of Europe. There are some penetrating ob- 
servations and many well founded predictions, but the author is 
gracious enough not to demand unqualified acceptance of all his 
conclusions. J. G. 


New 





The Story of the Theatre. By GLENN HuGHes. New York: 
Samuel French Company. $5.00. 

It is well to note that the author of this volume is as appre- 
ciative of the necessary defects in it as any critic could be. In 
his preface he realizes that any one-volume history of the theater, 
from the earliest times to our own and in all parts of the world, 
must be but a surface history, must be little more than a cata- 
logue, must shear off from the story more material than it pastes 
in. Having agreed with the author in this point, it is just to 
agree with him in another, namely, that he has succeeded in 
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telling the story with the accuracy, brevity, clarity that was his 
aim. Theatricals must have entered the world not long after 
original sin. There are no records of the most primitive drama, 
but the earliest bits of information from prehistoric peoples indi- 
cate a religious origin for that expressionism which is now called 
dramatic. Since that veiled origin, the drama has traveled a 
long road. Mr. Hughes surveys its manifestations first in Asia 
and then in Europe, beginning with the Greeks in the seventh 
century B.C. He should have made some mention of the Homeric 
cycle of a few centuries earlier. From the high admiration of the 
Greek drama, he passes to the Roman, and then to an all too 
brief discussion of medieval theatricals. He devotes full space 
to the dramatic aspects of the Renaissance, for it is to this period 
that the modern theater traces its direct descent. His comments 
on the last two centuries and what has passed of the present had 
to cover so many developments that they were forcibly compressed 
into a listing of names of great actors, a notation of great theaters, 
a summary of stage inventions. The last four chapters are re- 
served for an outline of stage history in the United States. Of 
these, the most important chapter is the last, for it treats of the 
present revolt against the commercialized theater, the rise of the 
Little and the Repertory Theater, and the forces that are working 
towards a brighter future for the American stage. This is a 
compressed history, neither intended nor designed for the scholar, 
but valuable as a popular outline of dramatic developments. 


F. X. T. 





The Student Abroad. By Rev. Jonn W. Brennan, C.SS.R. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $5.00. 

If anyone is possessed of special opportunities in the matter of 
foreign travel it is the ecclesiastical student. To youth with its 
optimistic interpretation of hardships and its eagerness for ad- 
venture he unites all the advantages of a classical culture. His 
religion and his studies give him a close kinship with the lives 
and the aspirations as well as the history of most European 
nations. He can make his home with fellow-religious either of 
his own or some other Order in the localities he visits, and thus 
he is not under that constant pressure of having to hurry on. 
It is hard to imagine what more a traveler could desire. The 
Redemptorist Father, Rev. John W. Brennan, who happens to 
be the student in question, has availed himself of all these benefits. 
In a jaunty, graphic style he recounts the experiences which were 
his in the only two cities which reaily matter—Rome and Jeru- 
salem, the former of which he visited during the great year 
of Jubilee. The interlying pathway of age-old civilization— 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Amalfi, Athens, Constantinople, and later, 
Cairo—is vividly and entertainingly described. Father Brennan 
is particularly felicitous in the account of his journeyings through 
the Levant and the Nile country. Of course the supreme interest 
of this region grows out of all the beautiful associations which 
it holds of the life of Our Saviour and His Blessed Mother. 
There is, however, a great wealth of archeological discoveries 
being brought to light in Syria, Palestine and Egypt which give 
the traveling student a close contact with mighty peoples that 
flourished contemporaneously with the earliest Biblical times. The 
reverend author takes us with him on his trips to these fascinating 
excavations. ‘His book gives instructive pleasure to those of us 
who are not fortunate enough to voyage to these luring lands. 

E. P. M. 





The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Volume VI: Prepared 
by Alexander C. Flick, Ph.D. Albany: The University of the 
State of New York. 

In this volume of the New York State archives there are 800 
pages of letters to and from the famous Irishman who did so much 
to save Northern New York for British control, when French ag- 
gression and Indian discontent menaced it. They deal with the 
1763-1774 period and range over a variety of topics. The inci- 


dents of the Fort Stanwix Congress of 1768 to fix the bound- 
aries between the white settlements and the Indian reservations in 
an effort to balk speculators and land-booming trespassers; the 
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opening up of the pioneer iron and other industries, and plans for 
Protestant missionary activities, are among the special material 
for the missives. There are many interesting illustrations, one of 
the room in the historic Johnson Hall, in which the Masonic “St. 
Patrick’s Lodge” was instituted by Johnson in 1766. It might be 
recalled also in this connection that New York’s earliest St. Pat- 
rick’s Day celebration is that recorded for 1757, as taking place 
at Fort William Henry, which Johnson had built at the head 
of Lake George. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Bordering on Philosophy.—Many people find it possible with 
the help of an original text of the classics to interpret the erudite 
notes of philologists and grammarians which purport to shed light 
on the text in question. The case is somewhat similar with 
regard to symbolic logic. At any rate, the time required to 
familiarize a class of collegians with the intricate set of symbols 
needed for such a method of presentation can, in the opinion 
of most teachers, be more profitably spent in conveying the con- 
cepts and laws of logic through the medium or ordinary language. 
Prof. Albert E. Avey, of Ohio State University, in “ The Func- 
tion and Forms of Thought” (Hbolt.), endeavors to combine 
the traditional and the symbolic methods. Whatever be the merits 
of his manipulation of symbols, his limitations in general scholar- 
ship are evidenced when he gravely informs the reader that in 
the Middle Ages “in science, philosophy, religion, the truth was 
conceived as given through select personalities who are the chan- 
nels of communication from God to man.” Logic is usually asso- 
ciated with truth and fairness. 

There is a certain cleverness and brilliance in parts of Bertrand 
Russell’s “ Philosophy” (Norton. $3.00). His criticism of ma- 
terialistic psychology and his exposition of the problems involved 
in the constitution of matter are interesting and up to date. Yet 
a comprehensive philosophy, even in popular form, involves syr- 
thesis as well as analysis, and for the average reader, the former 
is at least as important as the latter. It is here that Mr. Russell 
disappoints, giving the impression of a precocious child playing 
with scepticism. Like many moderns, he seems unaware of any 
work of importance in philosophy before Descartes. 

“ Psychology as Science” (Holt. $2.50), by Prof. H. P. Weld, 
of Cornell, disclaims any intention of treating philosophical aspects 
of the subject. Yet the book will be read with interest by teachers 
and students of metaphysical as well as experimental science of 
the mind. Following Titchener, the author holds to the more 
austere conception of critical science, and relegates to the field 
of technology any slightest practical application of the content 
of pure science. Many readers will take exception to his prin- 
ciples of division, and refuse to accept the lines which he draws 
for the tripartite assignment of matter to science, philosophy, and 
technology; yet, as an honest attempt to clarify a confused sub- 
ject, the work commands interest and attention. 





Men of Mark.—However educational methods may have 
shifted during the past eighty years, Thomas Arnold is still re- 
membered for the decisive part he played in England’s higher edu- 
cation. Not that the field of his influence was limited to this par- 
ticular department, for he was no inconspicuous figure in the 
Tractarian and other public movements of his day, but that his 
work at Rugby, commemorated in Dean Stanley’s splendid bi- 
ography, eulogized in one of our great English elegies and popu- 
larized in a volume of fiction familiar to every school boy, has not 
been suffered to be forgotten. Having freer access to the Arnold 
family archives, the great-grandson of the well-known school- 
master, Arnold Whitridge, has sketched the career of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor with a fuller pen than previous biographers, 
without, however, superseding them. “Doctor Arnold of Rugby” 
(Holt. $3.00), tells with new interest the story of a personality 
of whom one of his pupils when grown famous said, “I feel 
that with the exception of Cardinal Newman and perhaps one other 
person, I have met no man in life who has equaled Arnold in the 
impression of greatness which his remarkable combination of 
qualities conveyed.” 
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Though little that can be written of the great Napoleon has 
been left unpublished, somehow he still seems a fascinating topic 
for writers and readers alike. R. McNair Wilson is the latest to 
make him the theme of an analytical study. While it will be ad- 
mitted that in “ Napoleon the Man” (Century. $5.00), the author 
approaches the great Corsican from a less familiar angle, readers 
will hardly feel that the conclusions of his study are convincing or 
solidly established. Mr. Wilson writes sympathetically, and instead 
of making Napoleon a scheming despot, early ambitioning king- 
ship and power, he would have his readers believe that he was 
actually peace-loving, eager for civil and political quiet, friend and 
ally of democracy, and the upholder of the sovereignty of the 
people; so that it was less his innate ambition for honor and glory 
that placed a crown upon his brow than untoward circumstances 
which diverted his career into channels that have made him hated, 
even while his military and political genius were admired. Seem- 
ingly unmindful that in the story of France in the recent World 
War wherein Mr. Wilson sees the triumph of Napoleon’s demo- 
cratic ideals, the devotion of the clergy to the common good 
was amply demonstrated, he assumes that priests are as naturally 
the enemies of democracy as kings. 





Popular Theology.—To stimulate further the interest which 
the recent liturgical movement in the Church has developed, and 
especially to help the Faithful the better to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of Holy Mass, the Rev. Joseph Howard has translated “ The 
Roman Mass” (Herder. $1.00), by Pierre Maranget. The author 
attempts to set forth briefly the ceremonies and prayers of the 
Holy Sacrifice along with some short theology considerations. 
After all there is no liturgy without theology and its study must 
be based on solid dogmatic convictions. At the same time it is to 
history that we must go to find the meaning of our ancient rites 
and formulae. 
for lay folk in the little volume, and acquaintance with it is bound 
to make attendance at Mass more attractive and profitable. 

The Sacrament of Penance is treated from any number of 
angles in “ Back to God” (Cincinnati, O.: St. Francis Book Shop. 
$2.00), by Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M. This treatise on con- 
fession is written in the popular style that should appeal to the 
laity, though our priests will also find it very helpful in prepar- 
ing sermons and instructions. A general explanation of the com- 
mandments is included, as well as a lengthy discussion of scrup- 
ulosity. However, one questions whether some of the author’s 
statements, howsoever true they be, may not perplex and confuse 
lay readers rather than help them to a more appreciative and 
more profitable understanding of the holy sacraments. Neverthe- 
less there is much in the volume to make it worth reading. 

The Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow-on-the-Hill, have com- 
piled under the title “The Spiritual Life” (Herder. $2.75), a 
summary of the instructions given by their holy foundress, St. 
Jane Frances Frémiot de Chantal, on the virtues and on prayer. 
The compilation is made from various conferences and letters of 
the Saint which have been gathered together and properly classi- 
fied. A discussion of the Religious vows and of the virtues of 
charity, humility, and mortification makes the first part of the 
content of the book, while the second is almost wholly taken up 
with instructions on prayer. These latter make “The Spiritual 
Life” helpful for the laity as well as for Religious. 

Using “ His Grace” and his wallet as pegs on which to hang 
ideas on timely topics of all sorts, the Rev. Herman J. Heuser 
writes “The Archbishop’s Pocketbook” (Kenedy. $2.00). For 
once the publisher’s announcement on the wrapper is not overdone 
when it says that “ you will enjoy this book, especially if you are 
a priest or know priests.” The story is helped in its telling by 
the spicndid group Father Heuser has gathered to engage in the 
discussions of which the Archbishop is usually the center.. They 
are crowded with interest and touch subjects from diocesan news- 
papers to seminary management and from parish financial prob- 
lems to the blessings of holy poverty. Every chapter has its own 
seasoning of humor, helped for the most part by the Archbishop’s 
genial and devoted man-in-waiting of Celtic blood, Tom Burns. 
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Mr. Blue. Beau Ideal. All or Nothing. What Women Fear. 
The Fortunate Wayfarer. Thunderbolt. : 

Several months ago, in Columbia, Myles Connolly wrote an 
article or two on the strangeness of a strange Mr. Blue. The 
articles captivated the readers of the magazine, and there was 
an insistent demand for more data about Mr. Blue. With graci- 
ous indulgence, Mr. Connolly revealed some further exploits of 
his friend. The full story is now told in “Mr. Blue” (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). Mr. Blue is different, so gloriously different 
that dull-witted people would think him fantastic and even gro- 
tesque. He is a mystic, he has visions, he dreams glorious pro- 
jects, he flies kites, squanders a fortune, exults in brass bands, lives 
in a packing box, preaches God and love and mercy, and practises 
charity to the extent of dying to save a Negro friend. Blue is 
happy, hilariously and outrageously happy, so happy that he is 
an affront to the normal man who allows poverty or discomfort 
or business to make him unhappy. In Blue, Mr. Connolly has 
created a magnificent character. He has described Blue with a 
riot of imagination and in language that glints and sparkles. With 
this first book, Mr. Connolly emphasizes the fact that he has 
the power to become our leading Catholic author. 

A third volume, “ Beau Ideal” (Stokes. $2.00), has completed 
Percival C. Wren’s story of the Geste brothers as told in “ Beau 
Geste” and “Beau Sabreur.” Since John Geste, the youngest 
of the three, has now been most hapily disposed of, since Isobel 
has her devotion rewarded, since the mystery of the “Blue 
Water” is cleared, the Geste romance may now be considered 
as terminated. But Otis Vanbrugh remains unsettled. “ Beau 
Ideal” is primarily his story. Through the motive of a tre- 
mendously unselfish love for Isobel, he joins the Legion and 
plans how he may be sent to the Zephyrs; through an act of 
heroism he does attain his purpose and is condemned to eight 
years’ penal servitude. He and John and Hank and Buddy are 
marvellously engaged in a glamorous series of adventures im- 
plicating themselves by extricating the others from danger and 
death. The desert breathes through the story, the Arabs and 
the Foreign Legion give it vital life, the loyalty of man to his 
fellow-man and to his country ennobles it. Some passages in the 
prologue and one or two in the body of the book are distasteful. 

Studies, policies, social leadership as a resident landlord, none 
of these careers had any appeal for James Bledloe, whose life 
story J. D. Beresford recounts in “All or Nothing” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50). Endowed with wealth and intellect by his 
father, he inherited (?) a strain of mysticism from his Welsh 
mother, who died when he was yet an infant. His restless spiritual 
striving found at last its outlet in a fantastic cult which he dis- 
covered or thought he had received as a tardy private revelation 
that would reform society. Mr. Beresford’s undoubted mastery 
of language fails to make the story carry conviction or quicken 
the reader’s sympathies as did his earlier works, 

The age-old question of whether a woman can hold a man 
against a younger and more beautiful rival is resurrected once 
again under the title “What Women Fear” (Lippincott. $2.00). 
Now it is Florence Riddell who reopens the discussion fortified 
with characters, scenes and circumstances that have evidently been 
cut to the pattern of her theme. The result is an ordinary time 
killer. This, however, is generally the purpose of a story of love 
in the African jungle. A handsome, young newspaper man mar- 
ries an explorer twelve years his senior. He becomes fascinated 

by a young lipstick artist, but soon discovers that dimpled youth 
and exotic beauty do not always make for happiness. 

Lord Ardrington had trod devious paths in his youth, but when 
he had a charge of heart, he deserted the criminal associates of 
his sojourn in the tropics and settled down in respectable affluence 
to a life of peaceful seclusion in England. The villains, too, seeek 
a cooler clime and move to New York, where they amass great 
wealth as rum-runners. The wealth would be needed to wreak 
proper revenge on their erstwhile partner. Thus does E. Phillips 
Oppenheim set the stage for “ The Fortunate Wayfarer” (Little, 
Brown. $2.00), who enters the scene in the person of common- 
place Martin Barnes, and holds the focus of attention. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


For the Sake of the Record! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 28 you have an . . .editorial, 
“For the Sake of the Record,” to which I am directing your 
attention that you might get the record straight and then keep 
it straight. 

In this editorial you have Dr. A. J. Barton listed as the head 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. Doctor Barton is not the 
head of the Southern Baptist Convention and never has been. 
If you mean by head the president, Dr. George W. Truett, of 
Dallas, Tex., is the head of the Southern Baptist Convention. If 
you mean that Doctor Barton is the controlling influence in the 
Southern Baptist Convention, you are wrong again, for Baptists 
don’t acknowledge any man as authority over any other Baptist. 
Not even the president of the convention, Dr. George W. Truett, 
can dictate one thing to the least Baptist church in the world, and 
do it authoritatively. The Southern Baptist Convention itself has 
no more power over a Baptist church than you... 

Kosse, Tex. WILLIAM H. SEALY. 


The Chinese and the Catholic Colleges 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the date of July 7, The Pilgrim expressed the hope 
that something might be done for the education and safeguarding 
of deserving Oriental Catholic students in this country such as 
has been accomplished by Father Lebbe for the Oriental students 
in Europe. It should be said that Father Vincent Lebbe, C.M., 
is one of the greatest of modern missioners, whose tireless zeal 
and charity have endeared him to Catholic and pagan alike in 
North China, the land of his adoption. Father Lebbe has been 
instrumental in placing under Catholic auspices scores of Oriental 
students in France and Belgium. 

Tt may be surprising for The Pilgrim and other readers of 
AMERICA to learn that the higher education of worthy Chinese 
boys has been of definite concern to the Directors of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America for many years. As far 
back as 1912, letters were sent to the Superiors of 175 Catholic 
schools and colleges asking an expression of views on this matter, 
but if there was any thought given to the subject there was very 
L.ttle expression of opinion. A second inquiry was sent in 1916, 
appealing to the colleges to educate well-recommended Chinese 
students. One very encouraging reply came from Archbishop Keane 
in behalf of Dubuque College, generously offering board and 
tuition for two. Later Notre Dame and Dayton Universities fell 
in line. Appeals went forth again in 1920, 1923 and 1924 and it 
is good to tell that there has been a quickening of interest. The 
letters from several college presidents evidenced an appreciation 
of the advantages to come from a Catholic lay elite in China, as 
well as a desire to make sacrifices for the moral and intellectual 
training of these youths. 

On July 22, 1924, the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Reverend 
Fumasoni-Biondi in a letter to the Superior of Maryknoll said 
in part: 

The Orientals will in increasing numbers seek admission 

to the higher institutions of learning in this country. Our 

Catholic institutions in full knowledge of this situation will 

doubtless look upon it as affording an occasion for mani- 

festing a genuine charity towards the Oriental and for ex- 
tending the beneficient influence of the training which char- 
acterizes the Catholic school. I can assure you that the 

Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 

would take great consolation from the knowledge that our 

Catholic institutions were lending themselves to the worthy 

education of the Oriental. 

At the present time sixteen Catholic colleges or universities are 
each providing board and tuition for one Oriental student or more, 
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and several have offered tuition. Within the past summer four 
other colleges have signified a willingness to help in this apostolate. 
All of which is very gratifying, but it must not be forgotten 
that there over 2,500 Chinese students in the United States 
who are being trained in the non-sectarian (i. e. godless) uni- 
versities to be leaders of a nation which, according to thoughtful 
observers, will be one of the world powers of the future. 

If tomorrow the sound principles of Catholic ethics and culture 
are to be heard and accepted *in the council halls of China, they 
must be planted in the eager souls of the Chinese youth. 

Maryknoll, N. Y. (Rev.) J. W. Connors. 


In Appreciation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thank you for Andrew E. Malone’s “ Donn Byrne: An Appre- 
ciation,” for William Thomas Walsh’s “ Perceptions,” and for 
F. X. T.’s maximum-in-parvo review of Brother Leo’s “ English 
Literature,” all in the issue of AMERICA for August 4. 

Also, in answer to William Hoy’s article—to the appeal in it— 
in the issue of America for August 11, I enclose a small check. 

San Bruno, Calif. A CALIFORNIA PRIEST. 


Federal “‘Aid” for the Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We must keep on fighting the menace of federalization of our 
educational agencies. Such splendid articles as “ Bureaus and 
Buncombe,” by Ray Wentworth, in the issue of America for 
July 21, will convince even the most ardent advocate of larger 
federal control of the folly of establishing “additional bureaus at 
Washington.” 


St. Louis. ALBERT MuntscuH, S. J. 


The Decline of the Federation of Labor 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial on the decline of the American Federation of 
Labor, in the issue of AMErIcA for August 18, is deserving of 
careful notice and consideration. Mutterings to the same effect 
had previously reached me, but without such convincing force. 
I shall mail a copy of this number to President William Green 
of the Federation. 

There are, it seems to me, undoubtedly different reasons for 
this regrettable tendency of American trade unionism. 

First, as you state, some of the union leaders themselves are 
much to blame. Too often an excessively uncompromising spirit 
governs their attitude towards operators in labor disputes. Thus, 
when the latter are exercising their indisputable right to dis- 
charge any unfit and dilatory worker, certain union officials, in- 
stead of impartially weighing both sides, immediately threaten 
strike retaliation. Hence unnecessary friction and contention be 
tween employers and employes arises, and strikes or lockouts 
ensue, often with severe losses to both sides directly concerned, as 
well as to the long-suffering public. 

Hence, also, it is not surprising if many operatives sever 
union membership altogether, with consequent retroactive weak- 
ening of the entire organized-labor movement. They see open- 
shop, company-union, and even “ yellow-dog-contract” workers 
prospering perennially, apparently free from labor disturbances 
and their attendant evils. If prospective union leaders could be 
better prepared educationally to grapple with and solve the com- 
plex industrial and economic problems besetting the country, be- 
ginning with proper vocational direction in intermediate and high 
schools, advantage might accrue to operatives and operators. 

In conclusion, I respectfully submit that throughout the rank 
and file of the American Federation of Labor a better spirit of 
mutual tolerance, justice, and fair play be cultivated. To the 
old-time methods of rash and indiscriminate coercion there should 
supervene a proper working principle of “freedom, equality, and 
brotherhood,” to the good of all and the disadvantage of no unit 
of rightful citizenship. 


Cincinnati. Witt A. SHENLEY. 























